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SNOWFLAKES’ SHADOW, 
SUNBEAMS’ SHINE. 
4 CHRISTMAS STORY OF TWO WORLDS. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Oh, woman, lovely woman! nature made thee 
To temper man—we had been brutes without you. 
Angels are painted fair to look like you. 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven: 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Zternal joy and everlasting love, Tuosas Otway. 





_A sHapow of the deepest gloom hung over 
the erewhile jeyous home of Major Ducie—a 
Upas umbrage that no happier future would 
have power to dispel. 

For upon a name unblemished for generations 
had fallen a dishonouring stain, on an escut- 
cheon hitherto untarnished rested a sinister and 
tremediable blot. 

The brave soldier to whose honest family 
pride the honour of his race and lineage was so 
dear felt the terrible fact in all its crushing 
weight. 

He knew well that, though not the slightest 
breath of dishonour could assail himself, the evil 
tongues of acensorious world would ever brand 
him asallied with the family of a felon—perhaps 
murderer, 

Yet Major Ducie presented, as was the duty of 
2 soldier, a bold and un:hanged front to the all- 
unexpected evil. ? 

By a lavish expenditure of money, by carnest 
personal exertions, he had investigated the 
truth of Gaston Mowbray’s assertions relative to 
the young burglar. 
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[SO NEAR AND YET 80 FAR. ] 


The last result of all his research crusheda 
latent hoye he had nourished—that the tale of 
the vengeful forger might be false, and it es- 
tablished beyond possibility of doubt that 
Percy Mowbray was indeed Mrs. Ducie’s 
son. 

It was with a bitter sigh that the soldier 
yielded to conviction. 

How he had longed for the happy home-coming. 
How short in anticipation seemed the time he 
had to spend with his dear ones. But now he 
acknowledged to himself, the moment of parting 
from them and from his native land alone could 
bring that heart-apathy which for him would be 
peace. 

He strove nevertheless to soothe and en- 
courage his wife and daughter. Surely the trial 
of the former must be deeper, far deeper, than 
his own. 

It might be so. Yet sometimes Major Ducie 
doubted it, for after the first terrible shock the 
placid face looked strangely calm, the even tones 
remained singularly unchanged for those of a 
woman undergoing an ordeal so dread. 

With Dora the case was altogether otherwise. 
The experience of that Christmas Eve had 
changed the light-hearted child into a sad-eyed, 
thoughtful woman. 

As the father gazed on the girl’s beautiful 
face set, in a gravity unnatural for her years, as 
he marked the heavy eyes and drawn mouthwhich 
indicated the restless vigil of a sleepless night, 
his anxiety redoubled, and he asked himself, in 
unanswerable questioning : 

** Why should my Dora take the bitter stroke 
of ill-fortune to heart? She suffers far more 
than does her mother. Ah, it must be that she 
inherits from me the old family pride of the 





Ducies, and is inconsolable at the shame which 
has befallen us !” 

The plain, stout soldier was little used to the 
analysis of a woman’s heart. 

For Dora was now a woman. As one night of 
the monsoon’s torrents, one burning tropic day, 
may educe from the dry Indian plains a mass of 
living verdure, so that night when the burglar’s 
lips touched her fair young brow—that day on 
which she learned the result of her father’s re- 
searches—woke in the child’s heart a fresh blos- 
som of undying love. 

Her affections had been till now devoted to 
her parents and her home pets, and had run ina 
mild, equable course. Now they had another 
object, and one the more fervently clung to as 
there seemed no hope of attaining it. 

Her tender heart yearned with an infinite 
pity towards the outcast brother. How cruel, 
she thought, had been his fate. What could he 
do, fettered hand and foot as he had been ? And 
as the girl heard her father tell in a cold, hard 
voice and with a face sct stern as steel the 
crimes which had already marked the youth’s 
career, as she noted the expression of repugnant 
horror which sat upon her mother’s face, her 
soul revolted at the harsh verdict spoken by her 
sire and cried out in a wild appeal to the ever- 
lasting justice of Heaven. 

In .these moods Dora sought solitude. She 
crept away into her own chamber or wherever 
she could indulge unseen in sad reveries—per- 
haps in fast-flowing tears. 

A favourite spot for these indulgences was a 
handsome conservatory at the rearof the man- 
sion. 

Dora had always spent much time in the 
care of the numerous floral treasures therein 
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and her retreat thither was less likely to excite | maternal love have prompted one kind word ?” 


the questioning of her parents than had she 
so frequently sought the refuge of her chamber. 

A week had passed since the fateful Christmas 
Eve and a new year had come. 

To little Dora, sitting pale and thoughtful 
amidst the bright greenery, looking out on the 
cold grey sky, listening to the sighing shrieks of 
a bitter wind, this new year held but little of 
hopeful or happy promise. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “if he could yet be saved! 
It cannot be that he is lost—lost for ever! He 
must have some element of good within him, for 
is he not dear mother’s son? And he looked so 
kind and—and so handsome as he gave me back 
my ring! Oh, Percy, Percy! would that I could 
devote my life to you! I could save you yet—I 
could save you yet !” 

* You can, my sister! You have!” 

As these words, spoken in a deep, manly voice, 
fell on her ear Dora Ducie sprang to her feet in 
terror to find herself face to face with an in- 
truder ! 

A young man with a sad, pale face and down- 
cast eyes, clad in torn and soiled garments, snow 
sodden, and from which a little pool of water 
had already trickled on to the mosaic pave- 
ment, stood bareheaded before her. 

« Percy Mowbray !” 

With a little cry Dora made a movement as if 
to embrace him. 

The young man motioned her away with a 
passionate gesture. 

** No, my sister—for you are my sister, are you 
not ?” he said, raising his eyes momentarily to 
the girl’s fuce, then casting them down again as 
suddenly. “No. That must not be. Your 
hand must never clasp a felon’s. It is enough 
for re—more than my wildest hopes could have 
imagined—that I should see you thus—speak 
with you—and, above all, hear from your lips 
the words you just now uttered. After this I 
can bear all that I may have to suffer—can even 
welcome it.” 

Even in her agitation the girl noted that the 
youth spoke in fairly well-chosen language with- 
out any admixture of the coarse and vulgar 
words he had used on their first strange meet- 
ing. 

So will a pure passion elevate even the 
lowest nature—and here was one having the 
seeds of better things. 

** Percy,” the girl began, with faltering lips, 
“Percy! ‘That is your name, I think ?” 

** Call me so now,” responded the young man. 
“ But after this day I must hear it no more. In 
the far land to which I go”—and he shuddered 
involuntarily— we are nameless. But call me 
Percy for the few sweet moments we are to- 
gether. And you, my sister—your name is: 2 

** Dora,” whispered the girl. 

“Itisasweet name. MayI call you by it? 
It is but for these few moments,” he added, 
pleadingly. 

“Yes, Percy. But you say ‘these few mo- 
ments.’ Ah, I had forgotten. You were a pri- 
soner—you are free—you are acquitted !” 

She clasped her hands and a happy smile 
broke over her fair young face, all ignorant as 
she was of the procedure of courts of jus- 
tice. 

“No, Dora. I amafugitive—and you are the 
cause !”” 

“1?” responded the girl, in astonishment. 

“Yes. I would not have taken the pains nor 
have encountered the risk of such a flight to see 
the mother who turned from me as she might 
have shrunk from some loathsome reptile. I 
know well now—for I have realised it in the 
solitary shadows of my cell—what I am. The 
false glory which the man who has wrecked my 
life cast over the evil way in which he led me is 
dispelled, and I see myself the hideous thing I 
am: a@criminal so inured to vile thoughts and 
deeds that he scarcely can understand the quiet 
and honourable course of happier lives. I see 
and acknowledge that the world does well to 
treat me as what I am—a wild beast. But—oh, 
Dora—should not your mother’s—I eannot say 
‘my’ mother’s heart haveheld one little thought 
of pity for me—should not some slight touch of 








The girl remained silent. 

“Let that pass. I have dared the dangers of 
this escape for one object and for one only. The 
look of sorrow, the word of pity which came from 
you as I was led hexce on that night sank into 
my very soul. I determined I would at all 
hazard of increased punishment see you once 
more, Dora—hear your loved voice once again, my 
sister. Itis done. I have heard those words of 
hope for me and I am happy.” 

He ceased, but the girl did not at once reply. 
As yet she scarcely seemed to understand the 
situation. 

« But, Percy,” she said, timidly. ‘ They will 
not take youaway. Stay here, dear Percy—re- 
main with us! Our mother is not cold-hearted, 
as you seem to say, and—and I will win my 
father’s love for you.” 

**No, Dora. If I remained here the officers of 
justice would be speedily on my track.” 

«But we will conceal you, Percy.’”’.said Dora, 
stepping forward and laying her small white 
hand appealingly on the sleeve of the youth’s 
coarse wet garment. ‘We will hide you where 
they cannot find you.” 

The young man gave a faint smile at his 
sister’s simplicity. 

«Tt cannot be, Dora. I have said I see things 
now in their true light, and I realise the fact 
that sin must be suffered for. Therein lies my 
only chance. I go from this house to give myself 
up to justice, F will at least bravely meet the 
penalty of my misdeeds.” 

The girl turned her tear-wet eyes up to the 
young man’s face with an admiring look. Hard 
as was the of coupling a convict’s lot with 
this vewiedeeaa brother's future fate, the true 
instincts of Dora’s heart told her that he was 
right. Expiation must be made; and there is 
not wanting some nobleness in the man who is 
prepared to make it. 

It may have been some such feeling as this 
that enabled Percy for the first time during the 
interview to lift hia dark eyes and —t steadily 
at his sister. However great a lie been his 
life in the bitter past, here at least he stood on 
firm ground. ; 

* Yes, Dora. But there is more than this. I 
have known of many, many who have been 
‘ingued temaeeeal IT mean—who have borne 
it bravely enough but have come back ten times 
worse than they went. It was their boast. So 
will not I. I do not underrate what I shall have 
to bear. Too well do I know from the descrip- 
tion of those who have endured the worst what 
a terrible place the convict often finds Van 
Diemen’s Land, but I feel that the tortures 
which have hardened them will purify me, for, 
Dora, dear sister, in hours when evil thoughts 
arise I shall see again your sweet, kind face; in 
times when alluring voices of crime whisper 
incitingly, your soft tones will echo in my ears 
and drown each sound of the fiends that tempt 
to ill.” 

He elosed and looked at Dora with a yearning 
expression, as though to fix her lineaments more 
indelibly in memory. 

Percy,” said the girl, in broken accents, 
* how shall I tell you how happy you have made 
my heart? Yes, my brother, T ¥eel that all will 
be well with you yet. Simple child that I am, I 
knor not how your freedom may be gained, but 
[havea strong assurance that we shall meet 
again when you will indeed be honoured of men, 
and when I shall be proud to say ‘ This is my 
brother, Percy Mowbray.’ ” 

The young man reverently lifted his sister’s 
hand to his lips. 

“You give me life indeed, Dora,” he cried, 
passionately. “Your words embolden me to 
make one request. May I dare to ask you for a 
token of your kindly thoughts of me when I am 
far away in that strange, distant land? May I 
beg one tress of your sunny hair, sister, to wear 
next my heart under the rude convict garb—to 
gaze upon when Iam in sorrow—to kiss as a 
holy talisman when tempted—to be as a golden 
chain to bind me to goodness ?” : 

The tears fell fast from Dora’s eyes as she 
drew one bright ringlet from its fellows, and, 
lifting: a little pair of scissors which hung from 














the glittering chatelaine that depended from her 
girdle, she severed the desired token. 

“Take it, dear Percy, and with it my earnest 
prayers that a thing so simple may indeed aid 
you in your upward path.” 

“ Dora, where are you?” ‘came on her ears 
londly at that instant from her father’s voice, 
and scarcely had the tress changed hands before 
Major Ducie emerged from the corridor which 
gave entrance to the mansion. 

Stern was the frown that sat on the soldier’s 
brow as he saw @ scene so unexpected and un- 
desired. / 

Although Major Ducie had not seen Percy 
Mowbray previously he took in the situation at 
a glance. 

“Ha!” he shouted. “What means this? 
Dora, are you mad? Audacious villain, what 
do you do here ?” 

Percy did not doubt who the newcomer 
was. 

He stepped forward with a mien not devoid of 
dignity. 

“Major Ducie,” said the young man, “ forgive 
your daughter. For myself Iask nothing. A 
few short moments shall relieve you of my hated 
presence. I go hence to surrender myself to 
justice. I Know how black and repulsive I look 
in your sight. Too well I know what I am—I 
realise it with bitterest tears. But forget not 
that the same blood flows in my veins which 
warms the heart of your wife—your daughter. I 
came not here to see my mother, who has cast 
out all a mother’s love for me, but I have risked 
much to speak once to your daughter—to the 
sister who vouchsafed to the outcast a kindly 
look, a tender word.” 

He paused. The stern features of the major 
had somewhat relaxed. 

“I go to surrender myself. But I have 
sworn to begin, even in the thick gloom which 
shrouds this opening year, a better course. See 
this lock of hair. I have begged it of Dora—of 
my sister—as a token to bind me to virtue in the 
new world to which I go. It may be to me a 
link of salvation, yet you, her father, have the 
first claim upon her. May I retain this ?” 

And he held out his hand. 

The major turned his head aside. Were these 
the words of a midnight thief, a hopeless 
criminal ? 

«Take it,” he said, mastering his emotion, 
“and may it indeed be to youall you say and 
hope; ay, and more than that, Percy,” he went 
on, advancing tothe young man. “I knew and 
loved your father in days before the fiend 
entered into his heart. He was a man of noble 
impulses. Thank Heaven they are not dead in 
you. I give you my hand, Percy, and in the 
hour of your ordeal you shall not lack my aid 
and presence.” 

The outcast took the offered hand humbly, 
kissed the silken tress and placed it in his bosom, 
gave one fond look at Dora, and passed out into 
the gloomy day. 





CHAPTER VI. 
Gashed with honourable scars, 
Low in Glory’s lap they lie; 
Though they fell, they fell like stars, 
Streaming splendour through the sky. 
MontTeomerr. 


A year had fled since the eventful night on 
which the cherished vengeance of Gaston Mow- 
bray descended on Charlotte Ducie, and Christ- 
mas had rolled round again. 

It was a beautiful day in the midsummer of 
the Antipodes. The rays of a declining sun 
lighted up with intense brilliance the varied 
scenery of a New Zealand landscape, and 
glanced dazzlingly back from the polished arms 
and accoutrements of a little army of English 
soldiers and sailors on the march. 

A little army truly, yet complete enough, save 
that it possessed no cavalry. Still the small 
force boasted a variety of costumes and arms, 
from the handsome uniform of the artilleryman 
of the East India Company’s service to the free- 
and-easy attire of the man-o’-war’s-men or the 
diversified garb of civilian volunteers. 

The total strength of the band in officers and 
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rank and file but little exceeded a thousand 
men, and a dozen cannon of various form and 
calibre were laboriously drawn with it over the 
rugged and difficult tracks pursued. 

This force was on the war-path, its object 
being the chastisement of the insurgent natives 
who but a brief space before had risen in insur- 
rection against the British authority, had torn 
down the lion standard of English dominion and 
sacked and destroyed the flourishing settlement 
of Kororarika. 

There was sufficient cause here to warm the 
hearts of the little expedition now threading its 
devious way over barren plain and through thick 
woods, but had more been needed each man 
could have called up facts to raise his blood to 
fever-heat. 

Had not the savages who followed in the rear 
of Honi-Heki ruthlessly butchered unarmed 
Englishmen ? had they not shamefully insulted 
Englishwomen ? 

Was it not remerabered that when the forti- 
fied stockade of the savage at Ohaiowai was 
stormed thé dishonoured remains of the devoted 
Grant were disinterred? Many men in that 
band had seen the body of that brave captain of 
the 58th when from the damp clay it was 
brought out and laid on the turf, only to find the 
uniform wrapping as in mockery the denuded 
bones of the gallant soldier whose flesh had per- 
haps furnished forth the horrid banquet of the 
loathsome cannibal ! 

Thoughts of such things bent the brows and 
set sternly the lips of the men who toiled 
0 





n. 

Had the soldiers been gifted with a taste for 
the picturesque or the beauties of nature they 
might have indulged it to the full in the forest 
they were enterin :. 

It was thick and tangled, often needing the 
axes of the pioneers to clear a passage. Columns 
of majestic trunks arose to a height of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet right and left—amongst them 
conspicuous the Kaiketera, with its clusters of 
scarlet berries. 

Under the forest giants sprang tree-ferns of 
fifty feet in altitude whose fairy-like fronds 
waved graceful as the feathery fans which cooled 
the temples of the Assyrian Sardanapalus, while 
others stretched their palmate foliage in a gro- 
tesque resemblance to the antlers of giant elks, 
capturing the incautious straggler in their broad 
leaves as if enmeshed in the thick web of a 
mammoth spider. 

Gigantic parasites hung from the branches 
above like pendulous anacondas and threw their 
huge stems from tree to tree, sometimes falling 
to earth and again uprising to coil around 
anole trunk, their scarlet blooms flaming like 

re. 

Mistletoes of enormous bulk fixed their para- 
sitic excrescences in every available niche, 
while glorious passion-flowers and starry cle- 
matis made the groves resplendent with colour 
and rich with odour. 

But with this copious Iuxuriance few forms of 
animal life sprang out from the underwood at 
the sound of human proximity. 

Their absence was however compensated for 
A numerous birds of strange plumage and 
note. 

The tui, or parson-bird, in his quaint black 
gown and white bands, drew honey from the 
bright blossoms ; overhead the slow wings of the 
kaw-kaw flapped heavily as his harsh !scream of 
surprise grated on the ear ; and from the under- 
brush the kiwi with its hairy covering sneaked 
along the ground — most unbirdlike of the 
feathered tribes. 

Still steadily on, under the shadows of the 

rk trees and the eomivg night, the men 
struggled, until at last they reached the open 
country. 

According to the views of their scouts the 
British were now within a short march of the 
“pah,” or fortified stockade of the Maori 
warriors, 

Pickets were set, rations served out, and the 
coarse meal of the soldier partaken of under 
the open heaven, studded with stars strange to 
dwellers in northern latitudes! 

Despite the stera duty on which they were 


bent, and the risks which had to be encountered 
with the morrow’s dawn, the men gossiped gaily 
together as pipes were lighted. 

There were two persons however in the little 
host who did not share in the general hilarity. 

One was a bronzed, noble-looking officer who, 
wrapped in his cloak, stood conversing with his 
immediate subordinate in command. 

“T should cast off such thoughts, Ducie,” the 
latter was saying — “they are simply old 
women’s tales.” 

**I thought so too once, Maxwell,” responded 
Major Ducie, for it was he. ‘Of course I have 
read and heard of many such stories of presenti- 
ments of approaching death and have treated 
their occasional fulfilment as mere chance. But 
now I feel by an inward monition not to be gain- 
sayed that asign of the same kind is given to 
me. I shall be slain to-morrow.” 

«Nonsense, !)ucie! Don’t talk so. You give 
a fellow the horrors. We shall scatter these 
tattooed fiends like chaff. I hope you don’t 
think they can stand before a thousand English- 
men.” 

Thus Maxwell tried to rally his comrade out 
of his melancholy forebodings, but without 
avail. 

*T know yourarguments are sound, my friend, 
but ‘ there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in’ our ‘ philosophy.’ Never- 
theless the event will be as I have said. Well, 
I can face death as a soldier should.” 

He then turned the conversation into less 
gloomy channels. 

At the distance of only a few’yards a solitary 
soldier lay supine as though sleeping—but with 
his eyes fixed on the two officers. 

Had it been possible to read this man’s coun- 
tenance by the starlight it would have’ been 
seen to display varied and rapidly changing 
emotions. Long-cherished hate, revenge, doubt, 
relenting, despair, passed in turn cloudlike over 
that swarthy face. 

“T will bide my time,” he muttered, at last. 
“But when the hour comes I will take no 
craven vengeance. That hour has not come on 
this night when our country may call for both 
his life and my own.” 

It wanted yet.an hour of midnight when the 
little expedition again resumed its march, for 
the assault planned for it to deliver was to be 
nocturnal. ‘ 

Ere the starry sky indicated the “noon of 
night” the rebel pah was sighted on the 
horizon. 

Onward with redoubled vigour marched the 
troops until the form of the stockade was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

Another halt and reconnoitering parties 
were sent out. 

The officer in ‘command well knew the need of 
caution, for some of his predecessors in the 
strife had paid dearly for the lack of it. 

In the Maori, the native New Zealander, the 
European meets a foe fully worthy of his 
steel. A strong, athletic, warlike race that had 
learned from the Pakehas, as they term the 
white man, to add to the cunning strategy of 
savages the defensive tactics of civilised 
races. 

Their pahs were constructed with the same 
regularity and in much the same formas the 
defensive fortifications of Europe. 

All was quiet in the Maori camp, and, placing 
the artillery in position, the English commander 
divided his army into two divisions to assault 
the pah from different sides. 

The troops stole silently on. Not the slightest 
sound issued from the dark stockade as they 
neared it. 

The men began to hope for an easy victory— 
they would surely catch their cunning enemy 
unaware. 

But at the moment a sheet of fire broke from 
a hundred imperceptible loopholes in the strong 
timber palisading that crowned the slope. The 
foe was on the alert and had struck the first 
blow. 

Bre the echo of the rolling volley had ceased 
the mortars inthe rear of the British position 








opened their fire, and the shells went whirling 


over the heads of the advancing troops and ex- 
ploded in the pah with terrible accuracy. 

Then with a fierce war-cry a host of Maories 
issued from a covered way and boldly encountered 
the Englishmen. 


This British detachment, in which were both 
Major Ducie and Horace Mowbray, was much 
the smaller of the two, as it had not been ex- 


pected that the enemy would break cover in that 
direction. 

Despite the courageous leading of Major 
Ducie and the desperate valour of the men, over- 
powering numbers had their weight, and the 
English force was slowly forced down the slope, 
leaving the ground behind thickly strewn 
with their own dead and wounded and those of 
the Maories. 

While the current of the fight swept back to 
the English reserves a man picked his way 
cautiously over the corpse-strewn ground with 
painful steps. 

It was Horace Mowbray. 

As he passed a little heap of dead and 
wounded men a faint tone struck on his ear—one 
word only: 

* Charlotte !” 

Crippled though he was, for he was wounded 
Mowbray rushed to the spot. 

Faint as was the light that fell from the 
starry sky it was yet sufficient to enable him to 
recognise the object for which he looked. 

« At last! at last!’ he muttered as he knelt 
by the form of his foe. 

Ducie lay motionless, his pale face turned 
upward to the heavens. One hand was pressed 
convulsively to his breast, the life blood flowing 
in an ever-lessening stream between the stiffen 
izg fingers. 

He was still conscious, although the death- 
sweat which bathed his brow indicated that the 
end was not far off. 

As Mowbray bent over him with an expres- 
sion of doubtful exultation Ducie’s eyes met 
his. 

The latter had encountered the soldier many 
times before and had not known him, but swii 
coming death had sharpened his perceptions for 
a brief space and he recognised Mowbray’ 
vengeful face. 

“Horace Mowbray!” the pale lips shaped 
themselves to utter. “ His spirit ?” was added, 


questioningly. 
“No, Philip Ducie,” replied the soldier 
sternly. “It is Horace Mowbray, in the flesh— 


spared for this hour !” 

** But he died !—died by his own deed! 
I not see his body ?” 

The major here drew his disengaged hand 
over his eyes as if to clear them from a gather- 
ing film. 

«You did not. I left the land where dwelt a 
wife faithless to her vows—a false friend devoid 
of any touch of human honour. I left them, for 
I could not choose to stain my hands with their 
polluted blood. I have braved since then a 
thousand perils, but I have been preserved for 
this hour !” 

The dying man gazed at the vindictive face 
above him with a strange look. 

“‘ Mowbray, how came-you to form this hate- 
ful suspicion ?” 

The soldier bent over his foe and whispered a 
few words in his ear. Not even in that solitary 
place, peopled but by the dead or dying, would 
he speak them aloud. 

“Tt is false!’ cricd the major, with sudden 
energy. “She is pure as the stars which gleam 
above us !” 

Mowbray made a gesture of incredulity. 
“Listen, for my span is rapidly narrowing,’ 
said Ducie, bringing ont the words with diti- 
culty. “When you neglected your wife at the 
instigation of that fiend Gaston I, in memory of 
our olden friendship, showed her what- kind 
consideration I would have rendered to a 
sister. I had no thought of evil, and till the 
day on which you disappeared from men and 
left that madman’s letter of accusation I dreamed 
not that you harboured thoughts so vile.’ 

He paused, as if to gather a little strength for 
the remainder of his story. 


Dia 





“ After your disappearance swift ruin fell on 
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your firm, and ere many weeks Charlotte and 
her child were homeless.” 

* Her child ?” 

«Ay, her son—your son. I succoured her in 
this extremity. But there was worse than 
poverty to be borne. The contents of your 
letter had somehow become bruited abroad, and 
the slow, sure finger of scorn pointed at an inno- 
cont woman.” 

Again Horace intimated his silent dissent. 

“‘ Before Heaven above, Horace Mowbray, as 
a dying man, I swear she was.” 

Major Ducie feebly raised his hand on high at 
the adjuration, and at the effort the red stream 
welled forth with fresh flow. 

He attempted to speak again, but 
vain. 

«J will at least hear his defence,” muttered 
Mowbray, as he raised the dying man’s head 
upon his knee and pressed a tin can of brandy he 
carried to the major’s lips. 

It supplied the needed strength. 

“To be brief. To save Charlotte from obloquy 
—from penury—I espoused her—and—we have 
been happy. Oh, Heaven!” 

A sharp convulsion passed over his face. 

«Go back to England, Horace, Iimplore you! 
Protect and guide the woman you have sworn to 
‘oherish. Bea parent to her child. Oh, Dora, 
‘Dora, shall I see thee no more, my child?” 

His voice rose in a feeble wail. Was not this 
the child of his love—nearer and dearer than the 
woman whom a kindly pity had led him to wed ? 

“Search the old cabinet in my library. In 
the secretdrawer you will find proof of all I have 





in 


told you. Swear to me, Mowbray, that you will 
do this.” 

The soldier turned his head aside. The earnest- 
ness of the dying man’s words and tones had 
shaken his convictions. 

What if he was the victim of a dire mistake— 


if he had wronged both wife and friend ! 

“T wish I could believe you,” he said, at last. 
“But I had evidence clear, irrefragable, 
und——” 

“My senses are fleecing fast. 
not. Let me pass away in peace. 


Man, hesitate 
Swear that 


you will read the documerts and if convinced 
that you will cherish and protect your wife, my 
daughter, and your son !’ 

“Ah, what of him?” asked Mowbray, 
eagerly. 

“Swear! Give me your hand!” 


With a gesture of repugnance the soldier 
slowly tendered his hand, which Major Ducie 
grasped convulsively, his own palm stained with 
his life blood. 

A sharp rattle sounded in the throat of the 
dying man, 

« Swear !” 

With reluctant lips the oath was taken. 

«Thank yon, Horace. You have made me 
very happy. They will—tell—you—about— 
Percy—your son—at home. He—needs—your 
—care—Horace. Oh, Heaven! Good-bye, old 
fellow—Charlotte—Dora—Dora—Dora !” 

The broken tones died into a feeble little 
sound, a sharp spasm passed overthe noble face, 
and that brave, true heart ceased to beat ! 

Mowbray gently pillowed the head of the man 
whom he had thought to slay on the breast of a 
dead Maori and rose to his feet. 

A chorus of fierce yells filled the air, mingled 


with the frequent detonations of firearms; a 
rush of human feet followed, and the next 
instant Horace Mowbray found himself sur- 


rounded by a crowd of tattooed savages, thirst- 
ing for che blood of the Pakeha! 


(To be Continued.) 





ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 








WuatT we popularly call paste is technically 
known as strass; this is also the French word 
for the same substance (from M. Strass, its re- 
puted inventor). Paste, then, is a material 


with which diamonds are imitated, and by mix- 
ing up with it metallic oxides of various kinds, 
colours in great variety are imparted to the 
paste, ] y 


which it serves as a representative of 


! . 
the various coloured gems. 





Strass is prepared, 
according to the method of M. Donault, who 
has attained great proficiency in this art, from 
silica, potash, borax, and oxide of lead, and 
sometimes arsenic. 

Rock crystal and flint consist almost entirely 
of silica ; but as flint generally contains a little 
iron, the silica obtained from it is liable to have 
a tinge of colour, which is detrimental to the 
fidelity of the imitation ; rock crystal is there- 
fore employed. 

The crucible in which the materials are 
melted claims particular attention, since, if the 
substance of which it is formed contains metal- 
lic particles, colour would be imparted to the 
strass. Hard porcelain and Hessian clay are the 
best materials for this purpose. When the 
crucibles are supplied with the proper quantity 
of ingredients, they are placed in a porcelain 
furnace, where they are exposed toa steady heat 
for twenty-four hours, and then allowed to 
cool very slowly, so that a kind of annealing 
goes on. . 

By this means is produced a strass, or paste, 
which, after passing through the hands of the 
lapidary, who ‘gives it the form necessary for 
“setting,” presents us with an imitation of the 
damon ; 


THE WINTER WIND. 





Tue winter wind blows wild and dreaz, 
The snow is falling fast ; 

And a human voice I seem to hear, 
Borne on the wailing blast. 


It wrings my heart, that plaintive 
tone, 
That in the wind I hear; 
Now loud and clear, now fainter grown, 
Now far away, now near. 


For still my fancy makes the"sound 
Seem like a moan of pain ; 

From lips, that in cold silence bound, 
Will never part again. 


Wail, winter wind, above the dead, 
Your saddest requiem singing ; 
Until the air, about his bed, 
Shall seem with dirges ringing. 


And sadder than the saddest still, 
The winds can moan above him ; 
The desolate, despairing cry, 
Of stricken hearts that loved him. E. B. 


ee 
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SOIENCE. 


THE DIAMETER OF CORES OF ELECTRO- 
MAGNETS AND THEIR LENGTH. 


M. Du Moncet has recently communicated to 
the French Academy of Sciences a paper on the 
subject, the conclusions reached in which are as 
follows: 

1. The dimensions to be given to an electro- 
magnet should essentially depend upon the 
electric force which is to affect it and upon the 
resistance of the circuit in which it is interposed. 
When the circuit is long and the electric source 
weak, the cores should be long and of small 
diameter ; when, on the contrary, the circuit is 
short and the electric force intense, the core 
should be of large diameter. 

2. For equal circuit resistances, the diameters 
of an electro-magnet established under maximum 
conditions should be proportional to the electro- 
motive forces. 

8. For equal electro-motive forces, these 
diameters should be inversely as the square root 
of the resistance of the circuit, the resistance of 
the battery being included. 

4. For equal diameters, the electro-motive 
forces shoyld be proportional to the square roots 
of the resistances of the circuits. : 

5. Fora given electro-motive force and with 
electro-magnets placed in their maximum con- 
ditions, the electro-motive forces of the batteries 














which excite them should be proportional to the 
square root of the resistances of the circuit. 

Anatysis or Rocxs.—A short time since 
Father Renard contributed to the Scientific 
Society of Brussels a paper on the microscopic 
analysis of rocks and mineral cavities. Refer- 
ring to the latter portion of his subject, and to 
the fact that cavities are often found in crystals, 
containing liquid, with a movable bubble, he 
states that by warming the crystals carefully, 
the bubble is found to disappear at a tempera- 
ture of about 300 deg. C.—572 deg. Fah.—which 
is as a probable minimum temperature 
at which the ‘liquid was enclosed, and the rock 
solidified. Petroleum, sea-salt, and liquid car- 
bonic acid, as well as water, have been found in 
these cavities, and the sup temperature of 
consolidation has been ¢o! in many ways. 
Empty, vitreous cavities are often found, show- 
ing that, while quartz and granite rocks have 
been deposited from watery solutions, porphy- 
ries, trachites, &c., have been fused. 

Supmarine Casrx Statistics.—Of submarine 
cables, private parties own 149; miles of cable 
59,547; miles of wire 65,535. Governments own 
420 cables ; 4,442 miles of cable and 5,725 miles 
of wire. Norway has 193 cables, Sweden 4, Den- 
mark 29, Holland 18, Russia 3, Germany 46, 
Turkey and Greece 13, Italy 12, Spain 6, France 
26, and Great Britain 52. The Anglo-American 
company has the longest submarine cable in the 
world, 2,585 nautical miles, and has five Atlantic 
cables in all, besides twelve other cables, a total 
length of 12,315 miles. The Eastern Telegraph 
Comey has 48 cables, with 21,883 nautical 

es. 


Dieprnc Acip ror Brass.—A dipping acid 
for brass is made by mixing together nitric acid, 
sulphuric acid, and muriate of ammonia, or sal 
ammoniac. There is no certain rule by which 
to mix the atids. The bath is composed mostly 
of nitric acid, the sulphuric acidand the muriate 
of ammonia being present in inferior quantfties. 
The mixture must be so strong that a momen- 
tary immersion will be sufficient to make the 
work bright and clear. To remove the acid, 
wash in hot water; and to dity the work, imbed 
it in fine hot sawdust. Heating the work before 
dipping will remove the oil or grease, which 
must be removed, or the acid will not act effec- 
tually or satisfactorily. 

Tue Exectrric Licnut.—The Russian Govern- 
ment, it appears, is turning its attention to the 
electric light as an illuminator for military pur- 
poses. In some experiments recently made at 
St. Petersburg, with the special object of in- 
creasing the distance te which the light pro- 
duced by electricity may be thrown, it was 
found that the power of the light is greatly 
augmented by covering the carbon burner with 
a thin sheet of copper. The augmented light 
was sufficiently powerful to render objects visible 
at night at a distance of upwards of 3,000 yards. 

New Porson ror GrassHoprers.—I hear that 
a farmer in the Far West has discovered that 
the castor-bean plant proves a deadly poison to 
grasshoppers. A shrubbery which had demanded 
much of his attention was found to be suffering 
from the ravages of these insects, and as an ex- 
periment he scattered underneath a quantity of 
the leaves of the castor-oil plant. _We give the 
result in his own words: “So remarkable was 
the result, that an actual count of the number 
killed under one tree showed 498 dead ones 
and about twenty in a dying condition. Only a 
very small portion of the leaves were eaten ; and 
judging from the effects of the small portion 
consumed, I believe there was sufficient material 
left to have killed ten times as many.” In those 
places infested with these insects the discovery 
will prove a valuable one.—H. B. 








By a convention between the British Govern- 
ment and the Khedive, Egypt is to have the 
Somali country, a small strip of land on the 
African coast opposite Aden, subject. to the 
suzerainty of the Porte. The land has, in fact, 
been for some time occupied by Egypt. It is not 
said what England is to have in return, such 
matters are generally balanced. 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A sadness and gloom complete 
Had settled down on that lonely retreat. 


Constance made hourly progress in the good 
opinion of her new friend. 

The professor and his wife had fully made 
up their minds to detain her at Selwood if it 
were possible te induce her to remain, but 
they determined to’ say nothing on the subject 
to her till Kirke returned and reported the result 
of his mission. 

The three days rolled by and the evening 
came on which Kirke was expected back. Con- 
stance had recovered rapidly, and she could now 
move about the house with the assistance of a 
small cane. 

Both Mrs. Tardy and the professor pressed her 
to remain permanently with them. 

In tremulous tones Constance said: 

‘And you are willing to take me on trust. 
Wait—wait—I cannot answer now, and there 
comes Mr. Kirke to give me the power to reply 
as my heart dictates.” 

She pointed to the drive below, around which 
& carriage was approaching, and from it Kirke 
alighted with a bright, animated expression 
which heralded good tidings. 

The professor called to him through the open 
window to come up and report himself. He 
sprang up the stairs with a light tread, and was 
soon among them, while the servant who took 
charge of the carriage unstrapped from it a 
small trunk belonging to Miss Deering. 

After friendly greetings had passed, Kirke 
a to Constance, and offering her a letter, 
Bald: 

_ “The errand you entrusted to me, Miss Deer- 
ing, was soon and satisfactorily accomplished. 
Other business detained me,orI should have 
been back long ago. Mrs. Brett packed such 








(IRs. BRETT'S LETTER. ] 


articles as she thought you would require, and 
sent them by me.” 

** Many thanks, Mr. Kirke, for the service you 
have rendered me. And nowI will read my 
letter, while you report what you have learned 
of me to my kind friends here.” 

“ The report can be made in two words,” said 
Kirke, with animation—* All right.” 

Constance smiled on him, and thought him 
almost handsome at that moment in spite of his 
long nose—so great a beautifier is noble and 
generous feeling. 

Kirke, in guarded tones, told as much as he 
chose of what he had done. 

The most important part he kept to himself 
for the present, and we shall not betray his plans 
prematurely. 

He described Mrs. Brett as a thoroughly 
good commonplace woman, who talked freely, 
expressing warm attachment to Constance, 
and the most perfect confidence in her prin- 
ciples. : 

She lived in a respectable part of the city, and 
seemed to have everything comfortable about 
her. 

He had not ealled on Brenton and his bride, 
but he had accidentally met the latter, and re- 
ceived a slight bow from her, accompanied by a 
stare so frigid and hostile that he had no diffi- 
culty in comprehending the state of her feelings 
toward himself. 

Constance arose. and came forward with a 
beaming face. 

«‘T may now say yes to your kind proposal, my 
dear friends, and I cannot tell you how happy I 
am to be able to accept the home you offer me. I 
will try to fill the place of that dear Agnes who 
was so lately the light of your existence ; and if 
I am not quite successful, you must accept my 
efforts as some indication of the affectionate 
gratitude I shall ever feel to you.” 

Mrs. Tardy kissed her, and said : 

“ For once you may follow my example, proff, 
as it is but right for you to welcome our new 
daughter with a salnte.” 

Nothing loth, the professor obeyed, and Kirke, 











looking mystified, drew Constance to one side 
while the two old people read Mrs. Brett’s com- 
munication. 

“Ts it really true that you are to stay here in 


Mrs. Manvers’ place, Miss Deering? Itis an 
excellent arrangement, but I had no idea that 
my old friends would be so anxious to take 
‘time by the forelock.’ [ thought they were to 
await my return before anything definite was 
settled.” 

“ Are you dissatisfied with the arrangement ?” 
asked Constance, regarding him with some sur- 
prise. “ Have you any doubts as to the propriety 
of accepting the home that is offered me beneath 
this peaceful roof ?” 

Kirke looked confused—he even blushed as he 
hastily replied : 

“It is not that—I think it very wise in our 
friends to wish to secure to themselves such a 
companion as you are, forI think you altogether 
lovely, Miss Deering. Indeed I do. There is 
some inexplicable charm about you which in- 
spires confidence and—and something stronger, 
sweeter than that, and I have been dreaming a 
silly dream, perhaps. But pardon me; I am 
risking everything by speaking in this way 
when I have no right to be more than a friend 
to you. Forget what I have said. I hardly 
know myself what I mean. I only know that I 
have found a woman worthy of all good things, 
and that to her fortune has been niggardly in 
her gifts. Iam rich, and I thought—no—TI will 
not tell you of the foolish fancies that have rioted 
in my brain for the last few days. You would 
only laugh at them, and think me a most absurd 
old fellow. Thank Heaven, at any rate, that for 
the present you are pleasantly situated, for I 
could not bear to think of you as cast out 
on the world again to struggle for your own 
living.” 

Constance was at a loss to understand whether 
he wished her to share his fortune with him as 
his wife, or if he only desired to bestow a portion 
of it upon her to lift her above the necessity of 
labour ; as she felt that she could accept neither 
one, she demurely replied : 
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“You are very good to take so much interest 
in me, Mr. Kirke; but you need have no fears 
on my account now that I have secured such 
good friends as Professor Tardy and his wife. 
An avenue to independence has opened to me. 
Look at those little pictures hanging against 
the pillars. They were painted by me, and I 
got but a pittance for them; but they were sold 
to him fora large sum. I can paint better than 
that now; and I have any quantity of sketches 
by me. With this lovely home; with tender 
friends to take care of me, and the means of 
making a good income in my hands, I shall be 
the most ungrateful of creatures, if I do not 
thank Him with all my heart for His goodness 
to me.” 

“ Yes—yes, you will be only too happy; that 
is what I fear,” said Kirke, ruefully. 

«Oh, Mr. Kirke, do you really grudge me the 
first gleam of sunshine that has fallen on my 
pathway? I thought you were too generous for 
that.” 

“I should like to be generous to you, but it 
must be in my own way, Constance. I wiil call 
you by your name, whether etiquette permits it 
or not, for I seem to have the right to do so. 
But I will not trouble you further with my 
selfish fancies to-day. Iam all in a whirl, and I 
will go to my room and sober down a little 
before supper is ready.” 

He strode out of the library, and Constance 
looked after him -with.« faint smile on her lips, 
certain now that she might.soon claim a home 
of her own if she could make up her mind to 
encourage the hopes of her new admirer. 

Professor Tardy and his wife both approached 
her, and the old gentleman said in a cordial 
tone: 

“We have read this letter, Constance, be- 
cause you wished it; but neither my wife nor I 
needed the assurance given by Mrs. Brett that 
you are worthy to be loved and cherished as we 
intend to cherish you. Let us make up to you, 
my dear child, as far as we can, for the injustice 
of fortune to one so worthy to have been her 
favourite child. But she is painted blind, you 
know, and that may account for the chance 
which enabled us to become your friends and 
protectors.” 

“There, that will do, proff; you’ve made a 
regular speech, as if you were presenting a flag 
or something in the Sunday school,” said Mrs. 
Tardy, briskly, ‘and you did it very well, too, 
my dear old darling. Let us all go down now, 
and see if there is no letter from Agnes.” 

Constance took Mrs. Brett’s letter from the 
professor, pressing her lips to the hand that 
offered it, and then the three went down to the 
parlour. 

The boy whose business it was to bring the 
letter-bag from town, had just placed it on the 
table, and Mrs. Tardy produced a key from her 
pocket with which she unlocked it. 

But two letters were inside—one from Agnes 
to her uncle, and the other from Emma to her 
aunt. 

With an exclamation, Mrs. Tardy tore open 
her own, saying : 

“It is quite a surprise to me to hear from 
Emma so soon. She left here in such a whirl- 
wind that I hardly thought she would conde- 
scend to write till her temper had time to cool. 
I suppose she feels ashamed of her conduct, and 
writes to apologise.” 

With a grim smile on her face, the old lady 
read aloud the following lines : 


«London, Nov. —, 18—. 


“My pear Aunt,—Knowing that you will 
be anxious to hear how I have fared since I left 
your delightful home, I seize the first interval of 
repose to tell you how happy Iam in my new 
réle as a wife, and how fortunate I esteem my- 
self in the choice I have made. 

“Mr. Brenton is all that is kind and devoted, 
and I am assured by his friends that no man of 
his age and position in this great city stands a 
fairer chance to become one of its brilliantly suc- 
cessful men. 

“ This, of course, is delightful to me, for I 
adore success, and where I am to share it, I 
doubly appreciate it. My husband bids me say 
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all that is charming on his account, and to ex- 
press to you the hope that you will forget such 
unpleasantness as occurred through the oflicious- 
ness of a third person. 

“‘My dear aunt, allow me to express to you 
my own thanks for your kindness to me while I 
was an inmate of your house, and to account for 
the ungracious manner with which your favours 
were often received. 

“Tlove you, Aunt Sarah, very tenderly, and 
I was jealous of the stronger hold Agnes had on 
your affections. I can look back on it all now 
and see how silly it was, but at the time, my 
suffering was very real and very hard to bear. 
At times, I felt extreme spite against Agnes, 
unjust as it was; but she, like an angel, bore 
with all my temper, and never told you half of 
what she had to bear from me. 

“TI take shame to myself for my lack of gene- 
rosity, and I trust that youand she will forgive 
it. Such atonement as I can I will make in the 
future if you will allow me the opportunity todo 
80. 

«When we come back we will run down for a 
few days to Selwood to see how you are getting 
o 


n. 

“There has been some difficulty with the 
custom-house. officials about my Paris wardrobe, 
or we shonld have been away-before this time. 
It is settled now, however, and we leave to- 
morrow. 

“T hope, dear aunt, that you will accept the 
small presemts we venture to send you. know 
how fond you are of wine; a friend of my hus- 
band’s has made him a present of a barrel, made 
froma grapevine of fabulous age and wonderful 
size growing on his place. It must be the 
patriarch of pevines from his account, and 
the wine jooke ike liquid tepaz—the yellow 
kind, of course. 

“Mr. Brenton has had a dozen bottles of it 
put up for your own especial use, as I know that 
uncle never partakes of any stimulating fluid. 
This wine is so weak, however, that he might 
venture to use it, and it will make a delicious 
summer beverage. 

“TI wished also to send you something from 
myself, and I remembered that the hangings on 
the walls of your room begin to look shabby. I 
have selected a delicious neutral tinted paper 
with a small bouquet of flowers at intervals, to 
brighten it up, and send it with my love, and the 
request that you will have it put up at once. It 
will make your room look so much more cheer- 
ful than the old-fashioned, heavily-flowered 
hangings now upon the walls, that I hope you 
will make the exchange as soon as possible.” 

« These trifles were sent down by express to- 
day, and you will get them almostas soon as my 
letter. 

« And now, dear aunt, nothing remains but to 
bid you good-bye, with most affectionate remem- 
brances to uncle, who, like yourself, was always 
kinder to me than I deserved.—Your affectionate 
niece, Emma C. Brenron. 


At the close of this letter Mrs. Tardy drew a 
long breath, and crisply said: 

«Well—well—the last words are true, if all 
the rest is flummery. Nobody understands 
‘soft sauder’ better than Emma, when she 
chooses to use it. It was very thoughtful of her 
about the paper, theugh, for I have been think- 
ing it wants renewing, and her present will be 
very acceptable.” 

The professor now said : 

“Emma took precedence of my darling, but 
now we must hear what Agnes has to say 
for herself. Will you read this also, aloud, 
Sally ?” 

“ Sweets after sours, you know, is the rule, old 
man, and on that principle I left Agnes to be 
heard last. I daresuy she will not have much to 
say, for sincere people are not apt to be diffuse 
with words, especially when they are happy 
themselves. 

Her conjecture proved true, for the missive of 
Agnes only contained a few lines dated from a 
village to which fashionable tourists rarely came, 
though it was a nest of beauty, abounding in 
lovely walks and drives. 

These, with sails on the lake, filled up the 





| hours, and Agnes seemed as placidly happy as 

| it was her nature to be always, if no misfortune 
menaced her friends or herself. 

| When Mrs. Tardy finished, the professor’s 

| comment was: 

«My blessed child! I do hope that no great 
grief will ever come to mar that sweet'.con- 
tentment of spirit which is her greatest 
charm !”” 





CHAPTER XV. 


So through the world we go, breathing a breath 
Charged with the sxn-quickened atoms of death. 


Tux presents heralded by Emma’s letter duly 
arrived, and s were returned for them, 
with the assurance that they should be speedily 
made use of. 

The bride was declared a most stylish and at- 
tractive woman, and a crowd of flatterers 
gathered around her when it was told that Bren- 
tom had married a woman who was already in 
possession of one large fortune, and the prospec- 
tive heiress of another. 

At this:time Brenton was very complacent to 
all her wishes, and she really began to be- 
lieve that he was worth caring for on his own 


account. 

He had: removed her from a dull life and in- 
troduced her to a gay and idle one which suited 
her exactly, and she was grateful, though by no 


means oy ye or gushing. 
As he . eee en that of her, he was 
— well i with his bargain, and 
ught that he had really done a thing 


for himself in ing Mrs. Tardy’s heiress. 

Ah, if the fortune would only fallin soon! A 
useful life stood in the way, but what of that? 
Good people—noble people—whose liyes.are of 
inealculable value to others, fall by the wayside 
every day; then why not this old woman who 
was somuch in his way ? 

Mrs. Tardy haunted his waking hours; she 
flitted through his dreams, and, by some curious 
fatality, she was always fading, fading, till she 
became, at last, a mere phantom who never 
ceased to point her attenuated finger towards 
him, and mutter, with ghastly lips: 

“You brought me.to this. You want my for- 
tune, and you have no remorse—no shrink- 
ing—you let nothing stand in the way of suc- 
cess to your schemes, heartless villain that you 
are.” 


He often woke out of his sleep at night, with 
his hair bristling, great drops of sweat gather- 


ing on his brow, anda feeling as if an iron hand 
was clutching at his heart, and all because that 
persistent old woman would haunt his dreams 
and poison his life. 

Poison! Ah, good heavens! Why would that 
fatal word come to his lips? What had he to 
do with such practices ? 

He, the pi merchant—the future 
millionaire, as predicted by all his flatterers. 
Away with such fancies! he would none of them ; 
yet in spite of him they came back to him, and 
he felt as if he was a haunted man. 

But he went calmly on his way for all that, 
and joined inall the gaiety going on, apparently 
as light-hearted as anyone around him. 

At length both w restless and anxious for 
reasons best known to themselves to go back to 
Selwood and see how affairs were progressing 
there. 

A brief reply to Mrs. Brenton’s long letter 
had been received, in which Mrs. Tardy thanked 
her and her husband for the gifts they had sent, 
adding that the wine was excellent and the 
paper exactly what she had long wished for. 

No mention was made of the presence of Con- 
stance Deering at Selwood, and neither Brenton 
nor his wife had the slightest suspicion that 
they would find her domesticated there when 
they came to see how their separate plans had 
prospered. 

Neither one had confided in the other, yet 
both had been ruthlessly moved by the same 
purpose—to get Mrs. Tardy out of the way be- 
fore she could add tothe sum she had saved for 
her husband and his. heiress. 

With that hardnessof nature which character- 
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ised her, mingled with a degree of levity which 
ignored all conscientious scruples, Emma had 
made an experiment suggested toher by reading 
an article in a scientific journal, which warned 
persons to be careful in the selection of wall 
papers, as the colours used in many of them were 
fixed by arsenic. 

The very next day she visited a large ware- 
house, and selected the hangings she had sent 
to her aunt as a present. 

The shopman warned her that the paper she 
chose should be varnished if put on the walls of 
a room in constant use, as that would prevent 
the particles of poison from floating through the 
atmosphere of the apartment. 

Emma thanked him affably ; ordered the par- 
cel to be forwarded to Selwood ; but, as we have 
seen, said nothing of the precaution to be taken 
when it was used. 

“My aunt hates the scent of varnish,” she 
said to herself, “and she will never think of 
having it put on herself. I don’t believe it will 
hurt her a bit, nor uncle either; they are too 
tough. It is only a little experiment I am trying, 
and if anything were to happen no one could 
blame me as its author. I could noteven blame 
myself, for everybody uses those lovely hangings, 
and I really do:not believe that there is enough 
arsenic in them to hurt the most delicate 
person. The idea of two old stagers like aunt 
and uncle being unpleasantly affected by them 
isabsurd.” 

At length a letter came from Agnes, which 
she read with paling lips and dilating eyes. It 
ran thus: 

“ Sriwoop, August —, 18—. 

“Drak Exma,—It is three weeks. since I re- 
turned to Seliwood, after enjoying a quiet tour 
through some beautiful scenery, and a prolonged 
stay in a lovely little nest. I reserve what I 
have to say of our trip till we’ meet again, which 
Thope will be soon. 

“T write at my aunt’s request to say to you 
that-she is not feeling wéll, and she would like 
tosee youhere as soonas possible after your 
return. 

«There is not much the matter with her, she 
says, though I cannot help feeling vaguely un- 
easy, as she does not recover as my uncle did 
from.the injurious effects arising from sleeping 
in the room lately papered. 

“You cannot have known it, Emma, but the 
hangings you selected were saturated with ar- 
senic, and before they had been on a week, both 
aunt and uncle fell into a state of nervous lassi- 
tude, accompanied by pains through the body, 
for which they were unable to account. Luckily 
Julian and myself came back just at that crisis, 
and he, who knows something about all articles 
of merchandise, instantly detected the cause of 
the illness of these two dear old people. It was 
very natural for you, dear Emma, to select the 
most beautiful you could find, but it was almost 
criminal in the man who sold it to you not to 
warn you that it must be varnished to be at all 
safe, especially on the walls of a bedroom. If 
you will let us know where it was purchased, 
Julian will call and reprimand the clerk for his 
carelessness, 

“The hengings have been removed and 
burned—others have taken their place—but 
Aunt Sally is stillfar from well. Uncle is about 
asusual. I can only account for that by sup- 
posing thata strong, healthy person is more 
fatally affected by inhaling arsenic than one of 
a more delicate constitution. 

“No blame attaches to you, Emma, so do not 
anticipate reproaches when you come back to 
us. Of course, you could know nothing of the 
reckless use of dangerous ingredients in colour- 
ing wall-paper. 

“ Aunt Sally is not ill in bed—she goes about 
as usual, but from day to day I note a change 
that is not in her favour, and I admit that I am 
seriously alarmed about her. You and Mr. 
Brenton had better come to Selwood as soon 
after your return as you may think expedient.— 
Yours truly, Acnes T. Manvers.” 


Recovering from the first. panic the reference 
to the wall paper had caused, Emma read on 
with a scornful smile wreathing her lips. 


After reflecting on the contents of the letter, 
she muttered : 

«Another defeat scored to you, Juliatt Man- 
vers. Itdoes not matter; the retribution that 
shall fall on you will atone for all—ay, and it 
shall not be long delayed. I never forgive nor 
forget. A little longer shall you dwell in the 
idiot’s paradise you believe will be as lasting as 
life itself, and then you will understand what 
vengeance a woman scorned can take. Ugh! I 
hate that Agnes, and she writes to me as if she 
thinks I am her friend.” 

She crushed the letter in her hand, and then 
cast it from her; but her eyes still dwelt on it, 
and she went on muttering : 

“It was a foolish thing for me to do, and I am 
sorry that I was tempted to such an act. Aunt 
Sarah will get well, of course; such women as 
she are not so easily killed; but she is so sharp 
that she may suspect the truth—that I meant 
to poison her. Oh, mercy! how shocking that 
sounds! [ did not intend anything of the kind 
—I vowI did not! Iwas only experimenting 
—such fables are told in the newspapers—so 
many assertions made that have no foundation. 
I only wanted to see if people could be made ill 
from such a cause. But if Aunt Sarah refuses 
to believe me if I am called on to defend myself, 
what then? Ah, well, she cannot disinherit me 
any way, and she has no proof to disgrace me. 

** Send you the name of the dealer, Mr. Julian 
Manvers, that you may take him to task for his 
culpable carelessness? I daresay—but I'll not 


trouble you, sir. I will manage this affair in my | 
own way.- No one shall know thatI was warned | 


—you, least of all.” 

Brenton came in to take her to a ball. The 
letter of Agnes still lay in a wisp on the floor 
where she had thrown it, careless or forgetful of 
its contents. Brenton stooped and picked it 
up. 

“You treat your correspondent badly, I think ; 
and this letter came from Selwood, too. What 
is the news, or may I read it for myself ?” 

“You miay if you choose. Agnes writes that 
my aunt is not well. She thinks we should go 
to see her as soon as possible. 

Inthe meantime Emma threw herself into a 
lounging-chair, and indolently . waited ti 
Brenton had time to skim through the commu- 
nication to Agnes. 

When he finished it, he folded the paper 
carefully, and offered it to his wife without 


speaking. : “ak 

“Well,” she said, in an inquiring tone, “ have 
you nocomment to make—nothing to say about 
my aunt’s illness and its unfortunate cause? 
Can you not see what an awkward position Iam 
placed in with reference to so suspicious a per- 
eon as Mrs. Tardy ?” 

“T haveonly this to say, Emma: that you 
must have elected to lace yourself in that posi- 
tion, forI remember the discussion we had over 
an article: you read aloud to me concerning the 
use of injurious colouring matter on paper hang- 
ings. The very next day you sent your aunt a 
set, which, it seems, was of the most deadly kind. 
I can think but one thing: that you meant to 

ut those two old people quietly out of the way. 
t was very clever, but you have failed, and from 
what Mrs. Manvers says, no blameis attached to 


uu. 
eit And if I did know what the papers said, 
when then? Who believes newspaper state- 
ments? I did not, but I wished to see if that 
one had any foundation in truth. Whom should 
I be willing to experiment on, except those who 
are keeping me out of my inheritance? I 
gather from your words‘that you do not think 
the intention a very heinous one.” 

He turned his eyes on her now, and tranquilly 
said : 
“TI only wish it had been successful. As itis, 
it will play into my hands, and avert suspicion 
where it might be fatal. I think we are begin- 
ning to understand each other pretty well now, 
Emma, and I may venture to hint to you why 
Mrs. Tardy does not recover as rapidly as her 
husband from your bungling attempt to get rid 
of her. You are too quick-witted not to under- 
stand what I mean.” 





Emma shivered and sank back on her seat. 














That she understood him the sudden pallor toat 
swept over her face plainly showed, and in 
of what she had done herself a feeling of hori. 
thrilled her as she gained the conviction that { 
man she had married was quite her equal : 
wickedness. 

“The wine,” she faltered. ‘“ T see it all now 
and—and Aunt Sarah is doomed. We are a 
fatal pair, Mr. Brenton, and well matched, I a 
afraid.” 

“Why afraid? What have you to fear frow 
me, or I from you ?” he asked, almost brusquely. 
“Our interests are identical, and we must woil 
together to achieve success. You have uncon- 
sciously served me, for the physician called in ¢ 
see Mrs. Tardy will, of course, detect symptom 
of arsenical poisoning—these will be set down to 
the paper hangings, while she is in truth in- 
creasing her danger every day by the use of the 
wine that she thinks will strengthen her. TI an 
much obliged to you, my dear, but hereafter I 


think we had better consult together before 
attempting any important step. Had you told 
me, however, I should not have objected to what 
you have done; it was a very shrewd thoveht, 
and but for Manvers’ officionsness, by this tin 
we could have gone down to Selwood to tak 
possession.” 

At the name of Manvers a vindictive «leam 
came from the eyes of Emma, and she bitterly 
said : 


“ We owe this defeat to him, and he must be 
speedily punished for it if you wish to keep mi 
in good humonr. How long before you can 
bring your plans into action? I am imps- 
tient to crush him into the dust beneath my 
feet.” 

* All in good time, Emma. We must risk 
nothing by hurrying matters. It is necessary to 
cover up carefully every step I take in this 
matter, or the ruin we shall bring on him may 
recoil on ourselves.” 

She looked alarmed. 

«That must never happen, for we shon!d be 
indelibly disgraced. I will not express impa- 
tience again, but wait till you canact with per- 
fect safety. Ovr interests are identical, and as 
you say, we mustactin harmony if we would be 
successful.” 

(To be Continted.) 





THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 





Anprew Minire was a principal proprietor 
of Jobnson’s Dictionary, and the manager- 
treasurer of the fund out of which the payments 
were from time to time issued to the author. 
When the work was completed Andrew was so 
overjoyed that he sent the following acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of the last sheet of the 
manuscri pt : 

« Andrew Miller sends his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson with the money for the last 
sheet of copy of the dictionary, and thanks God 
he has done with him.” 

Which drew from Johnson this keen retort : 

«Samuel Johnson returns his compliments to 
Mr. Andrew Miller, and is very glad to find, as 
he does by his note, that Andrew Miller has the 
grace to thank God for anything.” 





_—_——— ee —_ 


PARTY GOING. 





Wuen one has been doing the agreeable an 
evening long to a room full of well-dressed 
people, not one of whom would shed a tear or 
pause a half hour in life’s busy round if he were 
to die to-morrow, one is very apt to go home with 
asort of does-it-pay sensation. The handsome 
toilet has been made for these critical, unloving 
eyes. Forthem flowers and smiles were donned, 
and the better things of home sacrificed, per- 
haps. 

And all for what ?—to pass three hours among 
splendid costumes, and bright lights, and frag- 
rant exotics, and men and women handsome as 
having given their whole mind toit could make 
them ; to be regarded with envy, or & comuisera- 
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tion just touched with scorn, according to 
whether one’s appearance was or was not a suc- 
cess ; never to talk five minutes with an agree- 
able person before your hostess wants him to do 
duty elsewhere, and breaks in upon you; to cat 
indigestible salads, and to go home at last, tired, 
sleepy, and thoroughly discontented with all 
that one has and is. 

Now if one expended half the pains on ar 
evening at home—put oneself into one’s best 
dress and one’s best mood for the sake of those 
to whom one is really dear? Would that be the 
wasting one’s sweetness on the desert air which 
it seems generally to be considered ? 

What a mistake we make if those nearest and 
dearest tous never sce us at our best—if we 
keep our smiles for other men’s wives, our 
patience for other people’s children, our best 
jokes for banquets at which we are one among 
many, instead of the one out of all the world. 








CONVICTED, 


———$_$$<g—__—_—_— 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


© “T nave taken a fancy to Lady Vivian’s com- 
panion,”’ remarked Mrs. Ingestre to the Marquis 
of Mountheron. “If it were not treacherous— 
I suppose it would be thought treacherous, 
Rowland—I would engage Miss Strange.” 

4 The marquis did not answer. Intent upon 
his own hopes and fears he did not even hear 
her. He parted the curtains and looked out, as 
Mrs. Ingestre continued : 

“So you don’t think it would be treacherous, 
Rowland? I know you would tell meif you 
thought so. Perhaps I may broach the subject 
to Miss Strange to-night. By the way, Row- 
land, do you think that Lady Vivian will really 
be here this evening ?” 

The last words penetrated to the marquis’s 
ears. 

“Certainly,” he said. “She promised to 
come.” 

“She has not been within these walls since 
the morning after the tragedy,” said Mrs. In- 
gestre. ‘How can she bear the ordeal? And 
before all these guests too? She must be de- 
voted to you, Rowland. I suppose that her 
coming is a sign of your betrothal ?” 

«Yes, yes, 1 hope so!” said Lord Mountheron, 
hastily. 

“You hope so? There can be no other con- 
struction put upon her appearance at this castle 
after her eighteen years of absence from it. She 
comes as prospective mistress. She will find that 
I have not been unworthy of the post,” said Mrs. 
Ingestre, plaintively. ‘‘ How soon will the mar- 
riage take place, Rowland ?” 

The marquis was spared the necessity of an- 
swering, as his guests—those who had been for 
days or weeks domiciled in his house—entered 
the drawing-room singly or in groups. He had 
scarcely exchanged salutations with the young 
Earl of Kingscourt, when the long listened-for 
sounds of wheels were heard on the drive, and a 
little throng of visitors entered the great hall, 
and were carried away to dressing-rooms. 

A second carriage followed close upon the first, 
and more guests entered and vanished in the 
direction taken by the others. 

Lord Mountheron passed the next few minutes 
in a perfect misery of suspense. The Clyffe House 
guests made their entrance, but Lady Vivian was 
not among them. 

He was hot and cold at one and the same 
moment: his pallid face and restless eyes indi- 
cated his mental disturbance. 

He forced himself to smile upon his guests, 
but the smiles were ghastly. 

He was about to ask Lady Markham if Lady 
Vivian were not coming, when Lady Vivian 
Clyffe and Miss Strange were announced. 

They came in together: the Lady Vivian 
super) as a tropical night, her dusk beauty 
shining like a star, her pale olive face and mid- 
night eyes more than ever dazzling and bril- 
liant. 


velvet and primrose silk, made low in the neck 
and short in the sleeves; her white and rounded 
shoulders and arms showing in ali their ex- 
quisite loveliness. 

Her ornaments were diamonds, of which she 
wore a profusion. 

A magnificent necklace and bracelets adorned 
her neck and wrists, and a humming-bird, 
formed of the exquisite gems, was perched upon 
her dusky hair. 

Lady Vivian had never looked more beauti- 

ful or more stately, yet more than one noticed 
that she was singularly pale. 
Alex, radiant as the spring-time, sunny in her 
fair and not less brilliant beauty, with her mig- 
nonne face, innocent and sweet. as a little child’s, 
yet with a woman’s soul, tender, strong, and re- 
solute, looking out from her lovely sapphire eyes, 
with her tawny ripples of hair brushed back from 
her low, pure forehead—Alex presented a perfect 
contrast to the summer splendour of Lady 
Vivian’s beauty, and the charms: of both were 
heightened by that contrast. 

The girl was dressed in her gown)of pale blue 
silk, the neck cut square and filled in with lace, 
the sleeves cut off at the elbow and fried with 
lace. 

Her only ornaments were pale pink roses, 
which she wore in her hair and.on her bosomand 
sleeves. 

Alex’s air of youthful majesty and her imperial 
grace made her seem the equal in rank of her 
employer, and more than one lady present won- 
dered that the Lady Vivian should employ a 
companion who could not be distinguished as 
such at sight. 

Lord Mountheron welcomed his most favoured 
— honoured guest with ill-concealed de- 

ight. 
Alex was taken possession of by the young 
Earl of Kingscourt,as soon as she had exchanged 
greetings with Mrs. Ingestre. 

*T cannot thank you enough, Vivian, for your 
goodness in coming to-night,” said the marquis, 
im a tone too low for other ears. “Let me bid 
you welcome to your old home where you 
once reigned as mistress, the home of which you 
can be the lawful and honoured mistress any 
day. Welcome, a thousand times welcome, 
Vivian.” 

The lady’s grand eyes swept the length of the 
vast apartment. 

Her nether lip quivered for an instant, but 
she had schooled herself for the ordeal be- 
fore her, and no other token of emotion escaped 


er. 

* Do not deceive yourself, Rowland,” she said, 
gently. “I came, not so much because you 
urged me as because I — to see again my 
old rooms, and to obtain the little relics of my 
baby. You must not forget your promise to show 
them to me.” 

“I will not forget,” said the marquis. “ Your 
visit to your old rooms is already arranged. The 
gentlemen will linger over the table after the 
ladies depart. Gothen to your old rooms. They 
are ready for your visit, and no one will mark 
your absence.” 

Before further conversation could be had 
dinner was announced. Lord Mountheron took 
in Lady Vivian, and Lord Kingscourt gave his 
arm to Alex, and others came in the order which 
Mrs. Ingestre had pre-ordained. 

The great dining-hall presented a brilliant 
scene, with its chandeliers, its fires, and its mul- 
titude of flowers, all vivid of hue, but destitute 
of perfume, as flowers at dinner should be. 

The long table glittered with crystal and 
silver, and was decorated in the highest style of 
art. 

The guests took their places, and asumptuous 
dinner began its slow procession before them. 
Wit and pleasure held sway for the next hour 
or two. 

Alex and Lord Kingscourt sat side by side, 
and great was the content of both thereat. 
Lady Vivian was very gay—gayer than the mar- 

quis had ever known her, but he shrewdly sus- 
pected that her gaiety was but a mask to cover 
an emotion too great for expression. 





She wore a dress of French design, of maroon 





After dinner the ladies returned to the draw- 





ing-room, the gentlemen lingering over the 
walnuts and the wine. 

The ladies prepared to amuse themselves 
during the next half hour. Mrs. Ingestre 
settled herself in a marquise chair and closed 
her eyes, feeling more than ever “fragile as a 
reed.” 

A little rest would restore her flagging ener- 
gies, and fit her for the society of the gentle- 
men. 

Lady Markham talked ill-natured gossip with 
a couple of listeners. One young lady seated 
herself at the grand piano. 

Others strolled into the conservatory. Now 
was the time for Lady Vivian’s visit to her 
former rooms. 

Her face was very pale and her manner full 
of suppressed agitation as she rose from the chair 
in which she had momentarily seated herself, 
and said to her young companion: 

** Alex, my dear,come with me to the dres- 
sing-room.” 

Alex accompanied her, as requested... Lad 
Vivian proceeded to the dregsing-room, whic 
they found deserted. 

“My dear,” said the lady, her agitation now 
painfully apparent, “I was,once mistress of this 
castle... I came. here;.a, bride; I left .it—but 
doubtless you have heard the story. It has 
been torture tome to,come here to-night.with a 
gay crowd of guests, but I have borne that, tor- 
ture in order to see again my old rooms... They 
have never been used since I left them. There 
are relics there of my little child. I am going 
to get those: relics, And I want to find some 
relics also of one nearer and dearer to me even 
than my dead baby. Come with me,. Alex. 
You shall wait. outside the door; no one can 
enter those sacred rooms .with me, yet I would 
not go away altogether alone lest some envious 
person might make invidious remarks. But 
your presence at the very door of those rooms 
will be a guard against possible intrusion, and 
will protect me from remark. Come!” 

The staircase-hall was at hand. Lady Vivian 
led the way up the wide marble stairs to an 


upper hall of the same size as that below. 
She glided up the length of this ent, and 
turned the knob of a door at her left hand, It 


yielded. 

«Sit down here, Alex,” she said, pointing to 
a chair; “and wait for me.” 

She opened the door. Alex caught a glimpse 
of silk-hung walls, of a bright fire, of soft wax- 
lights, and then the door was closed again. Lady 
Vivian had entered her former rooms, and Alex 
was alone. 

It seemed to her that she had a right to enter 
the rooms also. Lady Vivian was weeping, 
doubtless over her baby’s shoe. 

Alex longed to fly to her and tell her that 
her child was not dead, that she lived and 
was here—but she restrained her impulse. She 
could not betray her father’s existence, not even 
to his divorced wife, who still lovedand mourned 
him, who believed him innocent, and honoured 
his memory. 

«Oh, if Ihad but the right to weep with her,” 
she said to herself ;, and to comfort her! Heaven 
help us all, so widely severed! Is there no hope 
of papa’s vindication? Can I do nothing ?” 

She wrung her handsin a swift and keen de- 
spair. Her hope and courage had deserted her 
for a moment together. 

The hall lights shed a aes § ow upon her 
pure Greek face, her tawny head, her drooping 
figure. 

“A tread upon the polished floor near at hand 
startled her. She leoked up, and found herself 
face to face with Pierre Renaud. 

There was no doubt of his identity. She 
recognised him from her father’s description of 
him. 

Thin as a shadow, sallow of complexion, with 
small, peering eyes, and low, narrow forehead, 
he had a long, livid scar seaming one cheek 
from forehead to chin, disfiguring him beyond 
the possibility of art to remedy. 

He was dressed in close-fitting black garments, 
and looked sleek and secretive. Alex shrank 
away with a quickly conceived distrust and dis- 





like of him. 
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He noticed her movement, and smiled disa- 
greeably. ; 

“Have you lost your way, mademoiselle ?” 
asked Pierre Renaud, in a rasping sort of voice. 
“The guests are all below stairs.’ 

Alex lifted her proud young head in a manner 
that was very like that of Lady Vivian. Renaud 
noticed the similarity. His furtive eyes devoured 
her features. 

« Lady Vivian Clyffe has gone into her former 
rooms,” said the young lady, haughtily, “and I 
am waiting for her.” 

A quick gleam shot into the valet’s eyes. The 
resemblance which Alex bore to her father, and 
which Lady Vivian and Lord Mountheron had 
noticed, struck him also. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, respectfally, 
“but have I the honour of addressing Flora 
Tower ?” 

«You have not,” answered Alex, 

Renaud hesitated. 

He was impelled to question her further, but 
he dared not. 

The resemblance’‘he had noticed seemed to 


him to deepen. 

His art face. grew’ livid, as suspicions 
thronged upon his mind. 

He waited a ‘moment, ‘then ‘muttered an 
apology and strode away: 

He gone but a few steps when he wheeled 
about and ‘came ‘back, with more assurance in 
his manner. u , i 
*T -beg' your pardon,” he said, humbly, “ but 
may I your name ?””” 

Alex would have rebuked his curiosity, but-a 
desire’ to study him more closely induced her to 
answer him. 

“Tam Lady Vivian Clyffe’s’ companion,” she 
sail, "quietly. ““ My name is Miss Strange.” 

- you, mademoisélle. I am only ‘Pierre 
Renaud, my lord’s valet; and I only asked because 
eo Jooked like a picture in“the gallery, that’s 


He bowed again humbly, and moved away. 
As he vanished into a side-hall, he muttered : 

“Her name Miss Strange? Whois she? Of 
what family ? ‘What is she doing here? There 
is some mystery here. She is not what:she 
seems. I'll watch’ her—I’ll find her out. If 
everyone else is blind, Pierre Renaud has got a 
very sharp pairof eyes and he will use them. 
‘Miss Strange.’ Tl find out all about Miss 
Strange before Im'a week older!” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Lapy Vivian Cuyrrs remained for nearly 
half an hour in the seclusion of the long-unused 
rooms which she had once occupied with her un- 
fortunate husband and her child. 

What she felt and suffered in re-opening her 
old wounds none might know. 

Here was a proud, intense nature, capable of 
keenest suffering, and the bitterest anguish she 
had known in the past must necessarily be re- 
vived during this her first and secret visit to the 
apartments which she had entered years before 
as a happy bride, and quitted in a desolation and 
agony almost greater than she could bear. 

Alex waited without, suffering keenly in sym- 
pathy with the mother who did not dream of her 
existence. 

She heard no'moans nor sounds of grief, and 
she comprehended that the ordeal through which 
the Lady Vivian was passing was awakening an 
anguish too great and terrible for expression. 

Strains of music came up from below, and the 
occasional tread of feet upon the polished floor 
of the hall, or the low murmur of voices, pene- 
trated to the girl’s ears. 

She looked about her at the great gallery, and 
felt a throb of pride at its extent and grandeur. 
This was her ancestfal home. 

Her father, exiled and an outcast, with a 
price upon his head, was the lawful master of 
this proud old castle. 

Would he ever be reinstated in his rightful 
position? The girl’s heart throbbed rebelliously 
as she thought of him. Could her feeble hand 
tear away the cloud of ignominy that rested upon 
his name ? 

When trained and experienced detective 


officers had failed, could she succeed in unravel- 
ling the frightful mystery ? 

The minutes dragged on. Alex was beginning 
to experience some anxiety in regard to Lady 
Vivian’s utter silence, when a woman emerged 
from aside hall crossing the main gallery at 
right angles, and approached her. 

This woman was Mrs. Matthews, the house- 
keeper. 

She was elderly, was dressed in black silk, and 
was of lady-like demeanour. 

She was a gentlewoman by birth and breed- 
ing, the widow of a curate, and had occupied 
her present position for nearly thirty years, 
having been widowed in early life. Her broad, 
matronly face was shrewd, pleasant, and kindly. 

As she neared Alex she moved more slowly, 
with a hesitating glance at the door near her. 

*T beg your pardon, miss, she said, “but 
Lord Mountheron’s valet told me that Lady 
Vivian is in her old rooms,: I have not seen my 
lady for years—~not since she left the castle 
eighteen years ago—and I would much like to 
pay my respects to her ladyship upon her pre- 
sent visit.” 

“Lady Vivian will soon come forth,” replied 
Alex, with a graceful courtesy. “I do not 
know,”’ she added, in her usual straightforward 
manner, “that she will wish to see anyone im- 
mediately upon leaving these rooms with their 
painful associations, but——” 

“Tam quite sure that her ladyship would see 
me;” said Mrs. Matthews, as Alex hesitated. 
«« My lady always treated me with great kind- 
ness, and I know that sheliked me. As for her, 
I’ve loved her always from the hour she entered 
this castle as young and brightas yourself, miss. 
They tell me she looks as young as. ever, but it 
is one and twenty years since she came here a 
bride, and she must be-thirty-eight years old 
now. 'Many’s the time I’ye longed to see her 
lovely face. She was so young when she left 
the castle in sorrow, with the stern old duke. 
It seems to me you resemble my lady, miss. 
Pardon me, but are you her niece, the 
daughter of the present Duke of Clyffe- 
bourne ?”” 

* No, I.am Miss Strange, her ladyship’s com- 
panion,” said Alex. 

Mrs. Matthews looked astonished. 

The girl’s patrician beauty and air of exquisite 
high breeding, as well as that resemblance to 
Lady Vivian which many people noticed, had 
induced the belief that Alex belonged to the 
Clyffe family. 

That she was only a hired companion seemed 
to the worthy housekeeper incredible. 

Before Mrs. Matthews could again speak the 
door behind them opened and the Lady Vivian 
came out into the hall. 

She was very pale, but singularly calm, and 
her dusky eyes were stern with suppressed emo- 
tion. 

She had removed all traces of tears from her 
face, and held herself in an entire and absolute 
self-control, looking more proud and icily cold 
than was usual. 

At sight of Mrs. Matthews, the old house- 
keeper whom she had known so well in the long 
ago days of her residence at the castle, her 
mouth suddenly quivered, and a gleam of 
warmth brightened the haughty splendour of 
her beauty. 

She held out hand involuntarily with a gra- 
ciousness and kindness that completely melted 
the housekeeper. 

“Oh, my lady!’ cried Mrs. Matthews, with 
tears. ‘“ It is good to see you hereagain. You 
have not changed since you left Mountheron ex- 
cept to become more beautiful and lovely.” 

“You flatter me, Mrs. Matthews.” 

“T could not do that,” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, regarding Lady Vivian with delighted 
admiration. ‘ Your ladyship has grown from a 
slender, delicate, and timid girlinto a magnificent 
lady—I beg your pardon, my lady. If only my 
lord could have seen you as you are now. He 
worshipped the very ground you walked on. 
What would he have said——” 

Lady Vivian's face grew paler. 
«‘ Hush !” she said, gently. ‘“ Donot speak cf 





him, Mrs. Matthews. I cannot bear it.” 


“Pardon me, my lady,” said Mrs. Mat- 
thews. “I would not for worlds have pained 
you, but the sight of your ladyship brings 
back the past that was so happy. But 
the past is dead, and we look to a happier 
future. I want to tell you, my lady, that the 
old servants are here still, with but few excep~ 
tions, and your presence here to-night has 
gladdened them all. Everyone in the castle 
knows that your coming to-night, after your 
many years of absence, is a sign that you will 
return as mistress, and it will be a happy day 
for one and all when we receive your ladyship 
again as our gracious and honoured mistress.” 

Lady Vivian’s olive cheeks grew still a shade 
paler. 

“They say that Iam to come back as mig- 
tress ?” she said, in a low, pained voice. 

“Yes, my lady, as the Marchioness of Mount- 
heron.” 

Lady Vivian made as if to speak, hesitated, 
and then said, after a little pause : 

«They are premature in their announcement. 
I thank you, Mrs. Matthews, for your expres- 
sions of remembrance and of welcome. I thank 
you, too, for your gare of my dear old rooms. I 
found everything” as I left it”—and her voice 
quivered—*“ even to my baby’stoys. It seemed 
to'meas I looked upon those dear relics that the 
past eighteen years were but a ghastly dream, 
and I was again Lady Stratford Heron, the 
young wife’ and mother—but enough of re- 
membrance. I have seen that you have bestowed 
an affectionate care upon the relics so precious 
to me, and again I thank you.” 

A figure, portly and rotund, garbed in black, 
and surmounted by a round, red and apoplectic 
visage, emerged from the side hall into the main 
gallery, and approached the little group. 

The figure was that of Puffet, the butler. 

He had also heard from Pierre Renaud that 
the Lady Vivian Clyffe was paying a secret 
visit to her old rooms, and he had hurried, as 
soon as he could escape from the duties of his 
office, to pay his respects to her, if happily he 
might find her on her return to the drawing- 
room. 

Lady Vivian received him graciously and 
kindly. 

It was easy to see that Puffet entertained the 
highest admiratien and respect for her, and 
that he too looked upon her as the future mis- 
tress of the castle. : 

Alex studied his face with a keen, grave scru- 
tiny while he paid court to the supposed future ° 
marchioness. 

It was an essentially honest face, and despite 
the fact that there existed cause of suspicion 
against him, she instinctively acquitted him of 
complicity in the murder of his late master. 

«* He was threatened with dismissal, and would 
have been dismissed if the murdered marquis 
had lived,” she thought, ‘‘ but he is innocent of 
having sought a cowardly revenge. He is in- 
capable of murder.” 

Puffet alluded to the report current among 
the domestics of the castle that the Lady Vivian 
had attended the marquis’s dinner-party as his 
betrothed wife. 

The Lady Vivian responded as before, that 
the announcement was premature, but did not 
contradict it. 

“ Your ladyship will find the castle unchanged 
in many respects, although so greatly beauti- 
fied in others,” said Puffet, respectfully. “The 
present marquis is very different from our late 
lord, being always so mild and gentle.” 

«You like the marquis very much, I suppose, 
Puffet ?” said Lady Vivian, carelessly. 

The butler’s face reddened. 

“Yes, my lady,” he said, with some constraint. 
«« My lord is very popular indeed, only we miss 
Lord Stratford’s frank, bold, bright ways— 
that’s all, my lady, and begging your pardon 
for speaking so free.” 

Bolder strains of music came up from below. 
The tread of feet announced that the gentle- 


.men had returned to the drawing-room. 


“I must return to my friends,” said Lady 
Vivian. “I am glad to have seen you, Mrs. 





Matthews, and you, too, Puffet. The castle 
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would not seem home without you, and I hop? 
you will remain here as long as you live.” quis’s suit ?” 
Bot) Mrs. Matthews and Puffet interpreted Alex could not answer. 
+32. oxprcasion of Lady Vivian's interest ae an “hat she loves the marquis, I am certain,” 
; ance that their situations, to which they | Said Mrs. Ingestre. “Her ambition would be 
were stronely attached, would be continued to | satisfied if she could gain the title and position 
8 r her expected return to reien over | Once nearly, if not actually, within her grasp. 
t . | She left Mount Heron in shame; she would re- 
Both expressed their gratitude, and Lady | turn in triumph. ‘The Herons are an ancient 
Vivian then aie dto des om the stairs, Alex | race, centuries older than the Clyffes, andeven a 
her side. duke’s daughter might well feel honoured at the 
7) re-entered the drawing-toom, whence | alliance. The matter is settled beyond dispute, 


ney 
their absence had been noticed, although it had } 
not excited special remark. 
t the piano. 

I irectly after 

fce was served. 

Lord Mountheron joined himself to a little 
eroup that immediately surrounded the Lady 


the Lady’s Vivian’s entrance 


F 
| 


Vivian like a small court, and Alex was taken | 
po sion of by Mrs. Ingestre, who was eagerly 
desirous of securing her permanently as her | 
nion, and who defeated Lord Ningscourt’s | 
tention of spending the next half hour with 

thed. 
‘t have some thi ng especial to say to you, Miss 
trange,” said Mrs. Ingestre, settling + her stout 
person into the corner of a sofa, and ~ motionin ¥ 
A to seat herself besided her. ‘‘ How magni- 
ficent Lady Vivian is to-night!” 


Alex assented with a bright and tender glance 
towards her 


mother. 
‘} suppose, my dear,” said Mrs. Ingestre, 
“that you are aware that the Lady Vivian’s 
presence at Mount Heron to-night has a great 


9» 


significance P 
n what way, madame P 
rd Mountheron has long net her lover,” 
aid 3 Mrs. Ingestre, “ but she has been spoiled 


” 


; 
by 1 great adulation heaped upon her, and 
has never until recently ioie him any sign of 
especial favour. She is the proud daughter of 
one of the proudest dukes in England. They 
usec to call the Duke of Clyffebourne the duke 
of the iron hand, on account of his harshness, 
tyranny, and acerbity,” said the lady in paren- 
thesis. “ Lady Vivian might marry a duke, if 
she chose, and a German prince last year begged 
her to become his princess. 

She never told of his offer, she is too true a 
lady to boast of her conquests—but his infatua- 
tion was patent to everyone, and he made no 
effort to conceal his disappointment at her re- 
fusal 


“T never thoucht, until quite recently, that 
he would marry the marquis, although he has 
never despaired of winning her, but when she 
came to Clyffebourne at his request, after hav- 
ing avoided a wall for so many years, one 
could not avoid seeing that she was giving him 
and great encouragement.” 

‘Ti seems so,” said Alex, her heart sinking 
within her. 

«He has paid assiduous court to her during 
her stay here,” continued Mrs. Ingestre, “and 
she has received his attentions with a new grace 


actual 


ind favour. To crown all, she has come to the 
castle to-night as his guest, after being absent 
from it for eighteen years. No ordinary motive 

uuld have impelled her to enter as guest the 


house of which she was once virtually mistress, 
and which she left in agony and shame.” 
Alex did not reply. 





“ * Tor u compre thend me, I see,” said Mrs. | 
Ingest “Lady Vivian Clyffe has come here 
to-ni ‘ight. as the betrothed wife of the Marquis of 


Mountheron.” 
“'They are betrothed, then ?’ 
jealously. 


asked Alex, 


here an announcement 
uppose, my dear, that 
loved her husband and 
ing here to-night was 
s hallowed by their pre- 


“Is not her presence 
to that effect ? Do you 
devotedly as Lady Vivian 
child, her motive in co: 
simply to visit the r m 


sence, or to examine tokens of their former oceu- 
paney? No, she hi by another motive—one far 
nore powerful. She is not insensible to the 
marquis’s devotion. She is alone in the world, 
and, proud as she is, she cannot be above a desire 


for human sympathy. What can her second 
and more powerful motive be but to tacitly de- 


j power 


| ticularly 





Miss Strange. Lady Vivian’s appearance here 


A young lady was | to-night is that of future lady of the castle.” 


The idea was familiar to Alex, but it was none 
the less distasteful. 

While her father languished in shameful exile 
his divorced wife was about to marry the man 
who had succeeded him in the title and estates 
he had expected to inherit. 

Alex’s soul rose in bitter rebellion against 
such a marriage. 

She felt that she could never forgive her 
| mother if the Lady Vivian should marry any- 
one, and least of all, if she should marry Lord 
Mountheron. 


(To be Continued.) 





Many ladies in Alsace, wishing to show their 
dislike of Germany, wrote their addresses to 
3erlin friends in red ink on white envelopes and 
placed on them a blue stamp, thus sending the 
red, white, and blue. The German officials now 
effectually cancel the stamps with black. 
Childish all round. 
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CHAPTER LIL. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE STORM. 


*Tis pleasant safely to behold from shore 

The rolling ships and hear the tempest roar, 

Not that another's pain is our delight, 

But paius unfelt produce the pleasing sight. 
Drypey. 


From the window of her house in South 
Cresccnt an old woman is trying, as well as age 
and the now fitful moonlight will permit, to keep 
a close watch upon the shore and sea. 

‘here is no light in the room where she sits, 
and the window is thrown open to enable her to 
keep her vigil the more closely, but whether it 
be the approaching storm, or that her eyes are 
dim and not what they used to be, certain it is 
that she is continually losing sight of the 
figures she would follow, and everything becomes 
so blurred at last that she covers her face with 
her hands and wonders if she has suddenly be- 
come blind. 

Herbert Dorset has been here this evening, 
and he and Lady Travers, though they have 


| glossed over their thoughts and intentions with 


vague, smooth werds, have been more confiden- 
tial, and have exposed their hands more com- 
pletely than they had at the commencement of 
their conversation meant to do. 


Of course it was all for Loo’s benefit that | 


Lady Travers had prosecuted her for the theft of 
the brooch, and she would do anythiug in her 
to forward the girl’s welfare, this, par- 
after Herbert had mentioned some 
Indian shawls and Indian jewellery that he had 
brought home, and would be very happy to send 
to her as an equivalent for any vexation or loss 
she had sustained. In addition — still purely 
for Loo’s welfare—she would be glad to help her 
to such a fond husband and protector as Her- 
bert, though, as far as he was concerned, she 


thought he might do better, and the premises 
thus being agreed upon the ways and means to 
the accomplishment of the end they desired next 
came under discussion. 


clare to the world her acceptance of the mar- | 








«She walks out on the sands every evening. 
There she goes ; but you need not be ia a hurry 
to follow her,” said the old woman. “She won’t 
come in for another hour, and will keep between 
here and the pier, unless she goes on it. From 
what you tell me I think you must succeed ; but 
when it is over write and tell me. I know that 
surgeon has been expected for days past; if he 
once arrives your difficulties will be increased 
tenfold.” 

And then, Herbert having unfolded part of his 
plans, took his leave. He had obtained from 
her the promise to relinquish the, prosecution 
against Loo, and relieved her mind at the same 
time by taking away the dread of a counter 
charge of conspiracy which she knew was likely 
to be preferred against herself. 

Indeed, Loo’s mysterious disappearance at 
this time would just suit her; it would seem 
to confirm the idea of the girl’s guilt, and afford 
her the opportunity of being cheaply magnani- 
mous by withdrawing the charge. 

Thus Herbert had left her. He had been 
absent a little time when she saw him cross the 
green facing the house, but not alone; a man in 
sea-faring costume was with him, and together 
they walked down to the shore and towards the 

ier. 

. A long time elapsed; only at intervals could 
she see anything, for, as I have observed, the 
moon had become overclouded, the wind had 
risen, and an angry sound came from the 
darkened waters like the low growl of a beast 
of prey when it scents its victim afar off, and is 
preparing for the fatal spring. 

So boisterous was the wind that Lady Travers 
had te leave her post of observation to grope 
about in the dark for a shawl to wrap over her 
head and shoulders, and the furious gusts came 
into the chamber, producing havoc and confu- 
sion among the trifles and light articles scat- 
tered about. 

Still the vindictive 
the window. 

She could see but little except the light from 
the lighthouse at the foot of the pier and the red 
light which burnt at the pier-head, the occa- 
sional flash of a lightship as it every few 
seconds became visible far out at sea, and the 
light at the head of the piles on the opposite 
side of the river, placed for the guidance of ves- 
sels and small craft that might be driven to 
enter or come near the harbour at night. 

The minutes sped on, she was getting tired of 
her vigil when she noticed a man and woman 
coming towards the house a few doors down the 
crescent that her niece and Loo had occupied 
since the former left her roof. 

Surely she must be mistaken. 

It cannot be. But a lamp, one of the few 
on the beach, throws its light upon the house 
that Mabel rents, and Lady Travers knows the 
figure of Loo and her companion, Robert 
Marker, too well not to recognise them. 

Yet what can it mean ? 

If Loo is safe and free what can have become 
of Herbert Dorset, and why does he not re- 
turn ? 

For a whole hour she waits and watches for 
the return of her accomplice, but he comes 
not. 

And meanwhile the storm which has been 
threatening gathers in strength and fury. 

The wind howlsand whistles, and as the night 
draws on blows a hurricane. 

The waves foam and dash and roll right up to 
the green, and seem as though with but little 
further provocation they will come close up to 
the doorsteps of the houses of South Crescent! 
Yet through it all Loo and Mabel sleep peace- 
fully, the former wrapped up and intoxicated 


old woman kept her postat 


with her new happiness, little dreaming 
what another woman is suffering in her 
8 


Not with intention, not offering herself as a 
voluntary sacrifice, but Lizzie’s destiny isso woven 
and tangled in that of Loo, as to make her 
accept the evil with the good, and thus, 
having filled Loo’s place till now through life, 
she as helplessly takes the lost one’s’ portion to 
the end. 

Alas! Who, looking on those two infants as 
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they lay side by side in the berth of the state 
cabin of the doomed “Lurline” could have 
imagined that their destin: is woull have been 
so tangled and interwoven, and yet but once 
or twice from their infancy should they mect. 

Through that night the storm fiends how] and 
shriek on land and call to their last account 
many a soulat sea,and when Loo, as the day 
breaks, unable to sleep for the fury of the ele- 
ments, goes to her window she notices that the 
sea is one mass of foam though the tide is out, 
and that men are on the pier and walking on the 
shore looking anxiously out to sea, though the 
wind is so violent that they have to cling on to 
anything stationary, and sometimes creep along 
the ground or crouch under some sheltered spot, 
for the wind is driving straight in from the sea, 
and something, probably a vessel in distress, is 
the cause of the watchfulness and anxiety that 
is being manifested. 

For a time Loo watches the seene while the 
windows rattle as though the next gust would 
drive them into the room, and ten thousand 
demons seemed to be fighting and eontesting in 
the chimney, till the girl, chilled at last, creeps 
back to her bed, listening fearfully to the 
elemental strife and momentarily expecting to 
hear some louder erash and to find herself in the 
midst of a ruin. 

So terrible does the danger become and 80 
much nearer that at length she can endure it no 
longer. Sleep is impossible, and she gets up and 
hurriedly dresses in readiness for any emergency 
which she feels must come. 

She is sitting mufiled in a shawl by the window, 
unable to see far for the blinding mist and spray 
that the wind is driving against it, when sud- 
denly and for the first time a horrible idea strikes 
her. 

That beautiful lady who spoke to her on the 
shore last night, where was she going? Who 
could she be ? And then the gentleman who had 
mistaken her for that lady, who had addressed 
her as Lizzie and called himself Donald Duncan, 
he was seeking her: a friend or lover, no doubt ; 
it would none of it have seemed so strange if she 
had not heard Herbert Dorset’s voice and had 
not gathered from his conversation that he was 
sceking herself. 


All this was clear, separate and distinct 


enough, but Herbert Dorset with his accomplice 
had gone towards the pier, followed the girl who 
had spoken to her, and if he should likewise 
have made the same niistake as the stranger 
Duncan had, what might not have happened ? 

But for this storm she could have smiled at 
the idea and at Herbert’s chagrin and disap- 
pointment if he pounced upon another girl in- 
stead of herself, but the fact of having a sailor 
with him made her think he might have put to 
sea, and if so, and he had taken the girl by 
— with him, the Lord have mercy upon 

em. 

Her terror of Herbert Dorset and her opinion 
of him was such that she never questioned the 
idea of his hesitating to commit such a crime. 
There was a strain of madness in the family of 
the Dorsets no doubt, or Constance would never 
have acted as she believed she had, and Herbert, 
she remembered from scenes in her childhood, 
never allowed the feelings or rights of others to 
stand in the way of the gratification of his own 
desires. 

The conviction that some blow intended for 
her had fallen upon another, grew stronger upon 
her as she watched the foaming billows, and saw 
that the men on the shore and pier were trying 
to make signals to something which she could 
not through thefoam-encrusted glass distinguish 
out at sea. 

She could not open the window. 

Every moment she became more anxious, though 
she was powerless to afford help or solve her 
anxieties. 

At last, growing desperate, she was about to 
goand rouse Mabel, if, indeed, she could be asleep 
in this tumult of wind, rain and foaming water, 
and to tell her the cause of her apprehon- 
sions. 

At the door of her room, however, she met 
Mabel, coming up to gather and give courage by 
companionship. 





To her Loo told her anxiety, and the cause 
she had for it. 

Mahbel’s face grew grave as she listened, for 
the tragedy of poor little Freddy Dorset’s death 
had prepared her, as it were, for any fresh 
calamity from one of that family. 

“It is useless worrying about it more than we 
can help, dear,” she said, soothingly. “It is so 
early in the morning that few people are astir, 
though not many can be asleep, and I doubt if 
any of the servants could walk across to the 
Beach Hotel to ask Robert Marker to come to 
us. We must wait and hope that you are mis- 
taken. But see! what isthat? They are mann- 
ing the lifeboat ; some ship is in distress! Oh, 
I must go down to see what is the matter, if I 
creep on my hands and knees !” 

«And I will go, too!” exclaimed the girl. 
* Let us put on nothing but what fits us closely, 
so that we offer as little surface for resistance to 
the wind as possible, and then if we go straight 
down to the sands, the houses will shelter us 
part of the way, and we may get so far as to 
find shelter under the bank of shingle. Come, 
aunty. I wish Robert were with us.” 

“SodolI. But perhaps we shall meet him; 
that Beach Hotel is much more exposed than 
our house; perhaps he will see and come to us. 
If Herbert has been up toany of his mad pranks 
that evil old woman Lady Travers knows of 
it.” ¢ 

Their suspicions on this point were confirmed 
when, half-an-hour afterwards, the two women 
in their tight fitting blue cloth dresses, and 
their hats literally tied on, set off in a straight 
line from their own door to the shore; for 
there at her window, looking pale and haggard, 
was Lady Travers trying to peer through the 
blinding mist of wind and foam, to discover the 
cause for that lifeboat making its gallant efforts 
to get out at sea. 

For the same horrible idea had struck her that 
had occurred to Loo’s mind; the girl whom she 
hated was not the only one of her sex who 
wandered on the shore alone by day or night, 
and if Herbert had made a mistake perhaps 
an innocent life would be sacrificed. 

Early as it was, however, half of the inhabit- 
ants of Little Bampton had made their ap- 
pearance on the shore and pier, for an odd 
story had got afloat, one too with a nobleman’s 
name affixed as the author of it, and though the 
geod people of the place might have been sup- 
posed to have been in bed at the time the first 
whisper of it had got afloat, till it spread like 
wildfire, and the storm fanned the excitement 
like a strong wind upon a burning prairie. 

Thus, Loo and Mabel, while fighting their 
way against the wind like suppliants, were 
obliged to make their way upon their hands and 
knees, gaining at length the sands over which 
the wind’s violence was broken by a bank of 
shingle, and here, making their way towards the 
pier, they found agroup collected in earnest con- 
versation, among whom was Robert Marker and 
a strange, fair-skinned, yellow-haired man, 
whom, as soon as his voice sounded on her ear, 
Loo recognised as the one who the night before 
had called himself Donald Duncan. 

What were they waiting for? 


Did they 
expect the sea to give up its dead ? 





CHAPTER LIII. 
ON THE TRACK. 


Nor stand so much on your gentility, 
Which is an airy and mere borrowed thing 
From dead men’s dust and bones, and none of 


yours, 
Except you make and hold it. 


Suma!” exclaimed Major Fitz-Howard Hill, 
in amazement, as he entered his sister-in-law’s 
morning room and found Jack and his wife with 
Lady Elizabeth. 

“Hill Sahib!” replied the woman, crossing 
her hands on her breast and saluting him in 
Oriental fashion. 

“So you are here at last,” he replied, care- 
lessly; then, turning to the mistress of the 
Abbey, he said: 


Brn Jonson. 











“T am here at last, Elizabeth, but I don’t 
understand what your telegrams means about 
the girl.” 

«J will tell you,” returned her ladyship, re- 
covering her surprise. Then to Jack and Suma 
she added: **I will talk with you again soon, if 
you will wait a little while; my housekeeper 
will give you some refreshments, and she can 
tell you perhaps better than I about your 
daughter.” 

Then, ringing for Hood, she handed over the 
strangers to her care, saying: 

“This is Miss Elizabeth’s mother; you will 
entertain her and her husband until I aim ready 
to see them again.” 

Poor Hood’s face fell. She had idolised 
Lizzie; as an infant she had nursed and petted 
her, as a big girl she had brought her delicacies 
to her bed-room when they had been prohibited 
by Lady Elizabeth or Mrs. Fish ; had humoured 
her in all her whims, been assiduous in the care 
of her comfort, loving her no more because she 
came of an old and a haughty race, but witha 
certain amount of added pride in the fact which 
now received a severe shock. 

Looking at Suma too, she could not but see a 
strong likeness between her and the girl she 
loved, and her old heart softened and went out 
to the stranger because of that resemblance, and 
scarcely had she conducted her guests to her own 
room before she eagerly caught the coloured 
woman’s hand in her own and asked: 

“Is she safe? Whereisshe? Poor darling, 
how we’ve mourned for her.” 

But Suma shook her head; a stony expres- 
sion came over her face as she said : 

*T have come for my child; where is she ?” 

Jack however here interposed, and before 
long Hood learnt what she had never suspected 
till this day, that the child who for so many 
years had lived in this mansion as its future 
owner, was the daughter of the servant instead 
of the mistress, while the true heiress was, ac- 
cording to the account given by these people, in 
all probability a wandering vagrant, if indeed— 
as for her sake might be hoped to be the case— 
she were not dead. 

Her sympathy for Suma visibly diminished as 
she heard Jack’s story. 

“You might have come to my lady and asked 
her to help to find her sister’s child,” she said, 
severely. ‘“’T'was bad enough to steal her; but 
to lose and not try to find her was worse. And 
you’ve done a great and wicked wrong to your 
own child, too. She'll always hate you, as, 
indeed, how could she do otherwise. Here she’s 
been brought up a lady, with a lord waiting to 
marry her, and you must come forward to shame 
and claim her. Poor dear, perhaps ’twas that as 
drove her away, and then you call yourself a 
mother!” 

The contempt with which Hood spoke silenced 
Suma, and made her shrink and cower. 

She had done wrong, she knew. 

The law might punish her; she might even 
be sent to prison; but, oh! if she could for one 
moment see and clasp in her arms her child, she 
would gladly endure any pain that could be in- 
flicted upon her. 

And she ,jbent her head, making no reply to 
Hood’s scorn and reproof. 

She refused to touch the food placed before 
her. 

Jack, whose appetite it took a great deal to 
impair, had to make his meal alone. 

Meanwhile Lady Elizabeth was with her 
brother-in-law, and a few words put him in pos- 
session of the facts of the case, in so far as she 
knew it. 

“You seem to have made a nice muddle of 
matters,” he said, grimly. 

His companion noticed that his bright, golden 
brown hair had become almost white, though he 
could not be very much over forty. 

He was still a strikingly handsome man for all 
that, though his face was somewhat hard and 
stern. 

He said, with energy: ; 

“ We will have no more paltering or secrecy In 
this matter. I will advertise in every newspaper 
to-morrow. If the child is dead, so be it; but 
we will find her if she is living. What steps 
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have you taken to discover the girl who has run 
away ?” 

“Major Grant undertook that. He said he 
would be sure to find her. He also hinted some- 
thing about having a clue to your own child. 
He”—and she blushed, then added—“ has pro- 
posed to me, and I have accepted him.” 

‘Oh, indeed! Iam glad to hear it. Heisa 
capital fellow, and will make a kind husband. 
Upon my word I thought you would neither of 
you marry. When is it coming off ?” 

“Not just yet. I want this matter settled 
first. Iam sorry for poor Lizzie; it has been 
rather hard upon her, poor girl, to be brought up 
as an heiress, and find herself a nobody. I shall 
always regret being so harsh with her, for, after 
all, I was fond of her.” 

** What kind of a girl was she? Handsome ?” 

“ Very.” 

“And you say Duncan still wants to marry 
her ?”’ 

“Tea,” 

‘Then I don’t see why he shouldn’t. She has 
been educated as a lady, and a man may take a 
wife from any grade of life and lift her to his 
own rank and station, particularly if she is quali- 
fied to fill it. It is a woman who cannot stoop 
in the social scale, for she descends to the rank 
of her husband, instead of lifting him to 
hers.” 

** Don’t talk like that, Charles; suppose your 
own child brought up in a humbler sphere of 
life is married or about to be, you could not 
apply your theory.” 

“* Perhaps you would like me to welcome an 
itinerant Italian organ-grinder as a son-in-law ?” 
he asked, bitterly. 

“No; but I would ask you to judge people 
and actions upon their merits, not upon any pre- 
conceived theory,” entreated the lady. “I have 
lived long enough to know that no rule of life 
can be laid down for anyone.” 

“Perhaps you:are right,” carelessly, “ but you 
must keep that woman Suma here, for a day 
or two at least; when do you expect Grant 
down ?” 





“I am expecting him every hour,” was the 
reply; “he said he would telegraph or come 
directly he had any news. Hark, there he 
is af 

She was right, a few seconds after and Major 
Grant was ushered into the room. 

A grip of his old comrade’s hand, a warm pres- 
sure of that of the lady’s and Major Grant sat 
down before the glowing fire. 

“You will forgive me for observing that I 
have eaten nothing since yesterday,” he ob- 
served. 

« Now you mention it Iam hungry,” assented 
Major Fitz-Howard Hill, and, Lady Elizabeth 
taking the hint, went out to order an immediate 
luncheon. 

“I think I have news of both of the girls,” 
said Major Grant, when the lady re-entered the 
room. ‘At any rate, I feel sure I have of one 
of them. IfIam not greatly misinformed, Lizzie 
is at Little Bampton.” 

“ Little Bampton!’ repeated his listeners ; 
** What took her there ?” 

«« The inducement was no doubt that she knew 
the place and could leave it by steamer any day 
she thought herself followed.” 

** And the other girl ?” asked his friend. 

** Read that,’ was the reply, and he handed a 
newspaper to him on which a paragraph was 
marked, 

It was indeed an account of the accusation 
against Loo. 

“an What does this prove?” asked Major 

ill. 
“A great deal to my mind,” replied Major 
Grant. “Ihappen to know the ladies; I met 
them on the Continent : this girl Lucile Travers 
is the very image of your late wife; look at that 
portrait, does it not strike you as like her ?” 

He handed a copy.of the photograph which 
Mr. Gorlidge had so cleverly obtained from 
Mabel Travers’ servant. 

* Certainly it is, strikingly like my poor Alice, 
but who is this lady with her ?” 


“The one who adopted her, took her from |’ 


the hospital, and has evidently been a mother to 
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the child; will you readthe paragraph, dear ?’” 
and he gave the paper to Lady Elizabeth. 

“Captain Speke,” repeated Lady Elizabeth, 
“why that is the name of the man who was 
captain of the vessel in which poor Alice died ; I 
see he is one of the sureties for the girl’s re- 
appearance, if it is as you suspect he will be sure 
to come or send and tell me.” 

As though in confirmation of her assertion a 
servant entered the room with a card on @ 
salver. 

“ Show him in,” said the lady ; then she read’ 
aloud: “Captain Speke, Speke Hall, Little 
Bampton.” 

The old sailor entered the room. Time had 
changed and aged him, but he recognised Lady 
Elizabeth at once, bowed to the gentlemen as 
she mentioned their names, and then, holding 
out his hand, on one of the fingers of which a 
singular looking ring glittered, asked: 

“Do you remember that, my lady ?” 

“Certainly! 1 gave it you; are you come to 
tell me about my sister’s child ?” 

“« I am.” 

And thereupon the man who once commanded 
the “ Lurline”’ read out all his evidence ; he had 
jotted it down, even to the words of Hindostanee 
that Loo when found used to utter. 

“The next thing,” he went on, “is to find 
the woman who had charge of her.” 

“Nothing more easy; she is in the house; 
have you the date at which the child was 
found ?” 

“No, but I can obtain the very day; at pre- 
sent I know it was in July, 18—. I came to ask 
if you are still eager to find her ?” 

** Certainly.” 

And then they told him how the child he had 
brought to the Abbey had run away, otherwise 
she would have been claimed this very day by 
her mother. 

“Well, no doubt all is for the best,” was the 
reply. “ We will start down to Little Bampton 
to-night.” 

This was the day that preceded the storm. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE LOVE PACT. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breathing from her face, 

The heart whose softness harmonised the whole~ 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul! Brrox. 


THE grey dawn was breaking over the chateau 
as Héléne D’ Aubrion left her chamber and glided 
along staircase and corridor until the little chapel 
attached to the mansion was gained. 

In the dim light the antique edifice looked cold 
and grim, but the girl noted it not. 

She knelt devotedly before a shrine of ex- 
quisitely carved ivory where a silver lamp ever 
burned before the oe eyes and downcast face of 
the central figure. | 

Long and earnest were Héléne’s orisons, and 
when the girl at last rose to her feet the sun- 





beams were streaming through the stained glass 
windows and tinting the marble floors with a 
shower of parti-coloured light. 

Warned thus of the flight of time, Héléne | 
passed from the oratory with quick steps and 
gained the vaulted corridor which led to the 
private apartments of the chateau. 

As she tripped lightly past one of the narrow, 
lanceolate casements which ran along the outer 
wall of the passage a soft whisper caught the 
girl’s ear. 

“ Héléne !”” 

She turned with a roseate flush on cheek and 
brow and an unwonted flutter at her heart. 

Her cousin stood outside the open window, 
seeming somewhat pale and worn, but attired in 
the extreme of Parisian fashion. 

Looking at the young man’s effeminate face, 
slight figure and foppish costume, a stranger 
would have wondered that the delicate Parisian 
dared to let the bleak December gale which 
howled around the chateau “ visit” his “ cheek 
too roughly.” 





But he appeared to be entirely unaware of the 
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icy breeze and the swiftly-falling snowflakes 
while he could feast his eyes unchecked on his 
cousin’s exquisitely lovely face. 

A very queen she looked in her long robe of 
dark violet, the rich mantle of rare furs care- 
lessly donned, and the heavy plaits of shining 
hair gathered up behind the proudly poised head 
and secured by a golden pin. 

It needed but the rosy hue which now sat on 
the girl’s cheeks and burnished the paleness that 
of late had become well nigh habitual to render 
her classic face perfect. 

**Good morrow to you, my fair cousin,” said 
Georges. “ You are astir early.” 

“I might return the compliment—if such itis 
intended to be,” the girl replied, with an arch 
smile. “These are not the hours of the 
Parisian.” 

«No, but one must surrender one’s little com- 
forts sometimes, my cousin,” responded Georges. 
“T have been here since you first passed along 
the corridor.” 

‘Oh, Georges, you must be frozen. Pray come 
round to the house at once.” 

«Pardon me, no. I would endure much more 
than a little temporary discomfort to serve my 
uncle, and to see you.” 

Héléne smiled a little consciously as she re- 
plied: 

«A truce to compliments, which are the cur- 
rent coin of good society but too often counter- 
feit. Before you have been a day absent from 
D’Aubrion you will not spare a second thought 
for me.” 

«‘My cousin, you know that cannot be. Oh, 
Héléne, what hour rolls by when I am absent 
from thee that thy face does notrise in memory ? 
What moment passes when in thy presence that 
I fail to trace each lovely lineament with the 
devotion a worshipper renders to a holy shrine ? 
Is there one slightest silver tone of yours that 
does not thrill my heart—one trivial movement 
that does not invest for me the common things 
of earth with an unwonted glory? Is 
there 9 


“ Hush, Georges,” whispered the girl, placing 











one taper finger on her lips. “ Such words must 
not be spoken from you to me.” 

* Youare wrong, Héléne ; theymust be spoken, 
and at once. The happiness of my whole life is 
at stake, and I dare delay nolonger. I knew 
that thou wouldst come thus early to pay thy 
orisons to heaven, and I would not stay thee for 
earthly thoughts as thou passedst me before as 
I lay perdu. But now, away from the stern 
gaze of my uncle and perhaps the ferret glance 
of Jacques Cochart, now I dare to speak of that 
which lies nearest to my heart.” 

Héléne made a deprecating gesture. 

«Again I entreat you, my cousin, not to speak 
thus. I have,as you say, been to yonder shrine 
to gain some measure of heart-peace. Peace! 
Ah, peace intense as that of the quiet grave is 
all that remains in the world for me.” 

“ May it never be thy lot, dear Héléne,” said 
Georges, passionately. “But the peace of a 
happy home and the tender caresses of one to 
whom thou art all the world—'tis for this thou 
shouldst pray, not the apathy of the cloister- 
shadowed spirit or of the quiet of an alien 
hearth, the cold complaisance of an unloving 
consort.” 

“To what end do you speak thus, Georges ?”” 
replied Héléne, in a cold, displeased tone. “TI 
must obey the commands of my sire, as every 
demoiselle of our long lineage has ever done.” 

“ Nor would I seek to wean you from your 
duty, my cousin, for I—the flaneur, the idle, 
empty-headed man of society, have also my pride. 
Am I not of the D’Aubrion stock ?” 

And the young man drew up his slight figure 
proudly. 

«But the marquis’s solemn word was given 
only tothy union, Héléne. Thou wert not from 
thy birth devoted to the veil of the novice, the 
coarse habiliments and rude rosary of the nun. 
No! My uncle made this pact with the English- 
man, and in honour he must keep his part there- 
of—in honour thou also must keep thy part—lct 
what human heart bleed that may.” 

Héléne made a passionate movement of the 
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small hands, which had grasped each other con- 
vulsively as the young man went on. 


«Why then speak of these things, Georges ?” 
Hélin: ied, with an intonation of intense pain 
which gave a strange pathos to her soft, low 
voice. “Why should you torture me thus?” 


But the young man went on, in his calm 
tones: 

*‘Suppose the other party to the compact 
makes default therein? Suppose the heir of 
Mostyn does not demand its fulfilment ?” 
The agitated girl glanced at him question- 
ingly. 

iiave-——have you heard aught of late, 
Georges ?” she asked. 

“I have—much that is of momentous import 
to me—and to thee, my cousin.” 

He lookedround cautiously. 

“Ts anyone likely to pass this way from the 
chiteau; Héléne, thus early ?” 

“TI think not, Georges, but,” and she hesi- 
tated—*if you have anything of moment to say 
pass round to the cryptof the chapel. I shall 
not be missed at present. The steps are beside 
the third buttress. I will unfasten the door.” 

Georges proceeded a few score paces and went 
down a short flight of heavy steps to a low- 
browed archway closed by a heavy oaken door, 
iron studded. 

With some difficulty Héléne drew back the 
rusty bolts and Georges found himself in a small 
stone chamber beneath the oratory, the low roof 
of which was supported by a few massive 
columns. 

«Tell me your news quickly, Georges,” said 
the girl, “for my absence must not be pro- 
longed. ; My father will leave his chamber 
shortly.” 

«I will be brief, my cousin. On my return 
from England I told you that Captain Mostyn 
confided to my keeping during our hours of un- 
restrained and friendly intercourse a secret of 
vital import to me, though he knew it not.” 

** Yes, that he loved another than myself—a 
countrywoman—one of his people.” 

There was a slight tone of hauteur in her utter- 
ance of the last words. Héléne would have been 
more or less than woman if some slight touch 
of pique had not made itself manifest at the 
preference of her affianced husband for another 
—some feeling of surprise and chagrin too that 
he could so disparage her own great beauty as 
to ‘7 it by for the rustic charms of a village 
girl. 

And, moreover, Héléne, he said that he 
should never love another.” 

“ But she is dead, and you said that he told 
youalso that he would not break the plight 
made by his parent.” 

“Ttis true. Butif she is not dead? More 
than that—if she is not a village girl?” 

** What mean you, Georges ?” 

“Listen, my cousin, and I will tell youa 
strange tale.” 

Briefly and rapidly the Parisian related the 
story of the Marquis D’Aubrion’s visit to the 
Norman village and his quest at the post-office, 
his perusal of the letters and their abstraction, 
notwithstanding the vigilance of Georges himself 
by the man of the cloak. 

“TI knew him through his disguise,” pro- 
ceeded the Parisian, “and he also penetrated 
mine, though for the nonce I had assumed the 
attire of one of the gentler sex.” 

And Georges described his feminine make-up. 

Despite her anxiety and suspense, Héléne 
laughed heartily at the dandy’s ruse. 

“TI must confess,” he resumed, “that when 
T found myself outwitted I felt as if I could have 
strangled the cunning wretch ere he made good 
his retreat. My annoyance was not lessened 
when, after some valuable time spent in deep 
thought, [hurried to the little inn and found 
that Cochart had secured the only available 
vehicle and had gone back to the station. It 
was now impossible for me to catch the train by 
which both my uncle and the notary would pro- 
bably return. I learned, however, that auother 
would pass late in the afternoon, and, stifling 
my annoyance, I called for what refreshment 
could be had. 

“A pretty damsel, a daughter of the host, 
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| broughtin the viands with a flask of the execrable 
' fluid they call wine and a jug of excellent cider. 

“She was chatty and communicative to the 
poor, tired old lady, as she imagined me to be— 
the more so that I paid for the refreshment with 
|no chary: hand. I learned of all the births, 
deaths and marriages in the little village for the 
last half-year, and much more interesting in- 
telligence. 

*T exerted myself in turn to please her and 
told of some of the striking scenes I had wit- 
nessed in other lands—at last of London. 


«Ciel? she cried, with animation. ‘'That’s 
where dear Eugénie went to !’ 
“*Ho, ho!’ I thought. ‘Eugénie! AmIon 


the track ?” 

“With a little dextrous questioning I learned 
that this Eugénie had been my fair Hebe’s 
bosom friend—that she had left the village for 
England—that her aunt had also subsequently 
quitted it—and, last, that only the previous day 
she—that is, this Hebe—had received a letter, 
the only one, from Eugénie, dated from the 
North of England, to say that she had been in 
great trouble, but was then with good friends 
and soon going to return to France, ending with 
an appeal to Aimée, as the innkeeper’s daughter 
is called, to send her word why her aunt had not 
— to various letters the exile had written 
to her. 

“TI told the girl I was about to proceed to 
England again speedily and to the very locality 
and would convey any message to her. She 
gladly availed herself of my offer, and I have a 
missive to deliver. 

** Mr. Mostyn had confided to me the name of 
the object of his affection, that he had met her 
in Normandy, though the place was not stated, 
and, lastly, that she had left her home to seek 
him in England and died a suicide’s death in her 
despair. 

“Ts it not clear then that the friend of the 
innkeeper’s daughter and the beloved of Mon- 
sieur le Capitaine must be one and the same ? 

«To conclude—my course is plain. Either by 
a personal visit or by letter I shall apprize Lord 
Mostyn that the beloved of his heart is living— 
is not far from his father’s stately hall, and 
—voild tout !” 

« And you think ——” 

*T think—so far as Hugh Mostyn is concerned 
—you will ere long be free, Héléne, and 
then——” 

The young man looked ardently at the girl’s 
downcast eyes and blushing face. He took her 
unresisting hand and it lay passive in his own. 
It was not withdrawn at the tender pressure of 
his first love touch, which quickly tightened 
into a more ardent clasp. 

Héléne gave one shy upward glance—a glance 
eloquent with awakened hope. Georges’ dis- 
engaged hand stole gently round the girl’s taper 
waist, and, despite a little faint effort of repulse, 
the next moment he had drawn his cousin to his 
breast in a warm embrace. 

Then the passionate words, so old yet ever 
new, broke from his lips uncontrollably. 

“Héléne, dearest, I love thee—I love thee! 
Say that my love is not unreturned !” 

The girl looked in his face shyly, her dark 
eyes shining through happy tears. No words 
were needed, but their lips met in that first 
caress which ever seems to true loving hearts a 
gleam of Paradise. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


Oh, mischief, thou art swift 
To enter in the thoughts of desperate men. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirn the courage of despair Lady Adeline 
sprang forward to the door and locked it. 

“A few moments are gained ere they can 
break the door in,” she said, addressing Kester- 
ton, hurriedly. ‘They seek your life for some 
cause. That is certain. But we will save you 


yet, Mr. Kesterton.” 

She stepped rapidly across the room to the 
opposite wall. 

*“You remember the old‘ Fugitives’ Nest,’ 





mamma, where so many of our brave ancestors 
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sought refuge when hot pursuit had followed 
them in the old troublous times. Oh, that the 
spring may yield !” 

Hastily removing a large oil painting, the 
girl passed her white hands rapidly over the 
lower part of the wall, which was covered with 
oaken panelling of considerable antiquity. 

A slight bevel in an angle of the panel indi- 
cated the position of the spring. 

But it had become set from long disuse, and 
all Lady Adeline’s efforts to move it were 
vain. 

The heavy footsteps reached the summit of 
the staircase, passing thence along a corridor 
leading directly tothe door of the Puce Room. 

Amida confused murmur of gruff voices the 
inmates of the chamber could distinctly hear 
that of Meers, exclaiming, in vindictive exulta- 
tion : ’ 

“Tally-ho! Run to earth! The fox is here, 
mates, and we, the hounds, will soon have Rey- 
nard to worry to death.” 

As he concluded a yell of rejoicing arose from 
the speaker’s companions, and ere it had subsi- 
ded Meers placed his brawny shoulder to the 
door and strove to burst it open. 

But the stout portal had been made at a 
period when a man’s life might depend on the 
strength of the tough wood, and the efforts of 
the poacher to obtain ingress by means of his 
own muscular power were unavailing. 

* Quick, Mr. Kesterton,” said Lady Adeline, 
in a hurried undertone. “Help to see whether 
the spring will yield.” ’ 

Rupert added his efforts to those of the girl, 
and at last, with a hollow tone, which sounded 
like a reluctant groan, the spring yielded, the 
thick panel sprang back bodily with a slow 
motion, and a dark, narrow passage, about 
high enough for a man to creep along, stood re- 
vealed. 

“ Quick, Mr. Kesterton,” whisperedthe young 
lady. ‘Proceed along this passage fearlessly. 
It will lead you to the Fugitives’ Nest under the 
rafters of the gable of the west front. Close this 
panel after you and speed on.” 

* Bes you, Lady Adeline! 

you !” 

re Bring the log to batter it-in then,” shouted 
Meers outside, in a wrathful tone. “ Tell Bill 
Barnes to bring it up sharp !”’ 

“ We shall be safe, Mr. Kesterton,” said Ade- 
line, urgently. ‘Oh, lose no time! We have 
Simmons and Basnett !” 

And she motioned to the butler and page, 
whose faces looked well nigh as scared as did 
those of the three female servants who had 
sought shelter in their mistress’s presence as the 
irruption of assailants took place. ‘ 

«Come on, Bill!” shouted Meers in the corri- 
dor. ‘What an infernal time you’ve been com- 
ing! Dash this doorin! Steady, men!” 

Kesterton hesitated no longer, but with a con- 
vulsive pressure of Adeline’s hand passed through 
the aperture and closed the heavy panel behind 
him. 


I cannot leave 


The courageous girl carefully replaced the 
picture, and all appeared precisely as it was 
before. 

Plainly the little terrified company could hear 
the heavy tramp of the men as they retroceded 
to gain the impetus of # run at the door with the 
heavy log which they bore. 

Lady Vavassour had spoken no word during her 
daughter’s anxious conversation with Kesterton, 
but now she rose with a proud gesture and said, 


ly : 

“ Th is not well that any of the race of Vavas- 
sour, even a weak woman, should fear to facea 
foe. Open the door, Simmons !’’ 

The butler, whose face wore a 
look, shook his head energeti 
quest. : : 

«J will open it, mamma,” exclaimed Adeline, 
and, stepping forward, she unlocked and threw 
the door wide open at the very moment when 
the bearers of the battering-ram had reached 
it. 

So unexpected and sudden were the simul- 
taneous unclosing of the door and the apparition 
of the lovely girl in the opening thus made that 
the six men stopped short as if transfixed and let 
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the massive log of wood fall with a heavy thud 


on the floor. 
«What does this mean?” came, in the calm, 
clear voice of the girl. ‘I did not expect this of 


Englishmen—and neighbours,” she added, “ for 
there are some faces here I recognise.” 
The two men nearest to the door slunk back. 
«TJ beg your pardon, miss—or my lady I sup- 
pose I ought to say, but my tongue’s too rough 


for such words—we don’t want to harm or | 
frighten the old lady—but let me come in,” said | 


Meers. 


He pushed past Lady Adeline somewhat | 


roughly and advanced to the mistress of the 
house. 
“ee You know what we want, marm,” he said to 


Lady Vavassour; “‘we want Rupert Ke-terton, | 


and him we mean to have. There’s no need for 
you or your daughter to be afraid—we’ll not 
touch you nor yours—but we'll have that villain. 
Where is he ?” 

“TI know you well, James Meers,” replied 
Lady Vavassour, in calm, dignified tones. “I 
remember too how much my husband did for you 
in the times gone by ere you turned to the evil 
courses which have led to this. For which of 
Lord Vavassour’s kind acts towards you in your 
happier days do you appear before me as a house- 
breaker and assassin ?”’ 

Meers gazed at her moodily a moment, then 
replied : 

“We lose time. I tell you once more, my lady, 
I will harm none but the man I am in search of, 
and by the fiends of the pit him I will 
have !”” 

“To redden again a hand which is already a 
murderer’s ?” queried Lady Vavassour, contemp- 
tuously. “No. Mr. Kesterton has escaped 
you. 
. The poacher brought the butt of his heavy 
gun down on a gilded table standing by with a 
force that broke the latter into fragments. 

“It’s false!’ he shouted. He is here !” 

But though the poacher and his myrmidons 
explored every nook and corner of the apartment 
they could not find the quarry. 

At last, foaming with passion, Meers relin- 
quished the futile search. 

“Look here, Lady Vavassour,” he said, in a 
stern, deep voice, as he faced the calm, impas- 
sive woman, who had preserved her seat amidst 
all the turmoil, while Adeline stood beside her, 
“look at me and see if I’ve got the appearance 
of a man that can be lightly baffled—and by a 
woman. I have not forgotten that I swe some- 
thing to the dead lord. I have desired to save 
you and yours and to spare you aught of loss or 
evil.” 


The aged lady sat impassive, scarcely deigning 
to look at the speaker and vouchsafing no reply. 

Meers stood irresolute, then said : 

Tf I can’t get the knowledge I want one way 
I will another.” 

As he spoke he presented his gun point blank 
at the butler’s head. 

“You know the way the man we’re seeking 
made his escape,” he said. “Tell it to me in- 
stantly or you are a dead man !” 

The butler had not sufficient regard for Mr. 
Kesterton to risk exasperating the ruffian, and 
he would doubtless have proved sufficiently 
pliable for Meers’s purpose; but ere he could 
reply the sound of loud shouts, singing, and 
shuffling feet came from the corridor. 

The next moment half a score of inebriated 
men rushed in. 

They had found their way into tne cellar and 
had drunk freely of the rare old wines stered 
away there. 

“Go down below, mates,” yelled one, in a thick 
voice broken by a hiccough, “ You'll find the 
mr sort o’ stuff there and no mistake—pailfuls 
of it.” 

Themen who had accompanied Meers promptly 
took this advice and quitted the room, leaving 
their leader surrounded by the inebriated rioters 
who had forced their way in. 

Tn the corfusion the frightened butler had 
slipped out also. fk 

Meers stood a moment doubtfully, then also 
rushed from the room, leaving the dewager and 








| her daughter, for the first time since the arrival | 


of the mob, in uncontrollable terror. 

Meers and his supporters were at least rational 
beings, however blinded by passion; but these 
howling, dancing, exultant creatures, childish as 
ferocious, what were they ? 

They fixed their bleared or fiery eyes on the 
mauy articles of taste which decked the chamber 
and of which they scarcely knew the use. 

One surveyed his grimy visage in a superb 
pier glass with tipsy gravity; another, after 
some effort, had succeeded in opening the piano, 
which he pounded with his clenched fists; a 
third threw himself upon an ottoman of crimson 
satin, resting his muddy boots upon the rich 
fabric with a grin of supreme delight; whilst 
one of his mates waved about in front of his face 
the Parisian fan of Lady Adeliue, caught up 
from a table. Some, more practical, were ap- 
propriating little articles of ornament, and 
others were still imbibing freely from the cob- 
webbed black bottles they had brought from the 
cellars. 

Pitying her mother’s evident terror, Adeline 
controlled her own fears by a strong effort, 
and, taking Lady Vavassour’s arm, attempted 
to leave the room. 

*“We may be able to get to the coachman’s 
cottage, dear mamma,” she said. ‘If he could 
get the carriage out unperceived we might escape 
these terrible men.” 

Lady Vavassour returned a whispered assent. 

With an appearance of unconcern Lady Ade- 
line advanced, but ere she reached the door one 
of the rioters barred the way. 

“Don’t. be in such a hurry,’ miss. Ye don’t 
have such visitors as we be every day. You'll 
have to stay and make us welcome.” 

The girl drew back a pace. 

“Ye needn’t look at us honest lads as if we 
was poison!’ muttered the man. “ We’ll be 
better friends yet. Here, have a drink !” 

Pouring out some wine from the bottle which 
he held into one of the little vases of Bohemian 
glass which stood near, the intoxicated ruffian 
proffered it to the lady with action so unsteady 
that the purple fluid was spilled over her arm. 

As Adeline stepped back in terror and disgust 
another of the rioters who stood by fixed greedy 
eyes upon the jewels which sparkled on her ears 
and at her swanlike throat. 

*She’s too proud to drink with the likes of 
thee, Nick,” he shouted, derisively. ‘‘ But she'll 
gie me a keepsake, won’t ye, dear ?” 

Seizing the girl round her slender waist with 
one coarse, grimy hand, he endeavoured with the 
other to unfasten her necklet. 

“Loose me!” cried Adeline, in a desperate 
voice, “I will give you my jewels.” 

Tl take them off for you, my darling,” re- 
sponded the miner, still endeavouring te unclasp 
the coveted prize. 

Some of the other men came to contest the 
spoil, one of whom rudely unhooked the jewelled 
circlets from the girl’s ears. 

Surrounded thus, and roughly handled to and 
fro as her captors quarrelled—their swart faces 
close to hers, their hot breath fraught with wine 
fumes, scorching her fair brow and pale cheeks, 
what wonder that even the courage of the high- 
born lady failed her ? 

In the extremity of her dread and disgust a 
succession of piteous hysterical screams broke 
from Adeline’s lips. 

Then arose other cries. The hoarse voices of 
men from below joined in the appalling alarum 
of ‘ Fire!” 

But the men who held Lady Adeline did not 
at first heed the warning. 

Quick, firm steps sounded in the corridor, and 
these were followed by the rapid entrance of 
new comers. 

It was the rescue party of miners headed by 
Robert Wilmer. 

The keen eyes of the young engineer took in 
the scene at a glance, and with a panther bound 
he sprang upon the group of men who held the 
fainting girl. 

A few sharp, sledgehammer blows from Robert’s 
brawny fists sent the inebriated and staggering 





wretches to the right and left, some bearing 


evident signs of punishment in their bleeding 
faces. 

The next instant, supporting Lady Adeline 
towards the door witha few deferential and as- 
suring words, Robert Wilmer led the retreat, the 
few grave, resolute men who had accompanied 


‘him gathering round Lady Vavassour and the 


women servants, who had clung together ina 
terrified group since the entrance of the rioters. 

But they were not fated to escape easily. ‘The 
men whom Wilmer had repulsed came on with 
loud threats of vengeanc:, and closed on the 
rear of the retreating party. They were hurled 
back again and again by the cool and sober 
bodyguard of the engineer, but each time re- 
turned to the attack with renewed vindictive- 
ness. 

Still Robert and his charge had reached the 
end of the corridor and prepared now to descend 
the staircase. 

It was time. Heavy clouds of thick smoke 
began to roll up from the rooms beneath—sure 
precursors of the dreaded enemy. 

As they made the first few steps of descent 
the fugitives encountered James Meers and a 
number of his men proceeding upward. 

The poacher had been unable to track his 
quarry and was returning to search once more 
the upper chambers for Rupert Kesterton. 

He glared at the young engineer with mingled 
anger and surprise. It was plain to him that the 
new comers were enemies, which indeed the loud 
outcries of his baffled and bruised followers who 
hung on their rear sufficiently proved. 

“Go back, Mr. Wilmer,” exclaimed Meers, 
with a sullen, determined manner, yet not 
devoid of a tinge of respect. ‘Go back. I have 
to find an enemy, and must see that he is not 
with you in disguise before you can leave.” 

e young engineer’s face flushed hotly. 

“Tam not accustomed to obey any save better 
men than myself. Stand aside, poacher, thief, 
and incendiary, and let me pass !”’ 

Meers’s swarthy face became convulsed with 
passion. He had left his fowling piece below or 
the Yorkshireman’s moments would have been 
briefly numbered. 

As it was the poacher sprang up the three in- 
tervening stairs and endeavoured to seize Wilmer 
by the throat. 

Putting Lady Adeline aside by a quick move- 
ment, the engineer hit out sharply at his 
assailant. 

Too eager to interpose any guard, Meers had 
left himself a fair mark, and in quick succession 
several heavy blows struck full in the face hurled 
him back upon the rioters behind. 

Like lightning Meers was on his feet again, 
and, diving his hand into a pocket of his loose 
coat, he instantly produced therefrom a clasp- 
knife. To unclasp itand rush anew on the young 
man was but the work of a moment. 

But Wilmer was too quick for the miner. 
True, Meers succeeded in inflicting a flesh wound 
upon the arm of his opponent, but the next 
moment the weapon was wrested from his hands, 
and, taking him by throat and hip, with a quick 
exertion of marvellous strength, Wilmer lifted 
his struggling foe high over the balustrade and 
threw him heavily down upon the marble floor 
below. 

Then, heading his party anew, the Yorkshire- 
man fought his way down. 

It was hard work. The enemy far outnumbered 
his little foree, which was heavily encumbered 
also by their nearly helpless charges. 

Meanwhile the smoke thickened. An ominous 
crackling could be heard through the tumult of 
strife. 

Here and there the ancient wainscot cracked 
and parted, and thin, lambent, red tongues of 
flame licked greedily the walls and ceiling. 

Meers arose from the ground, and, wiping his 
gory face, looked around for a few seconds with 
a dazed expression and disappeared. 

He had gone to recover his gun ! 

On the clear, frosty air without came a faint 
sound as of many feet and the ringing of 
me 

By a last terrible rush the well nigh desperate 
engineer led his party down the last few steps ; 
but they had still the long corridor of the lower 
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storey to win through ere even the outer air could 
be reached, and then 

Mr. Wilmer noted his own failing strength and 
bleeding wound. He glanced atthe pale, proud- 
looking girl behind him, from whose shoulder a 
red stream also was trickling, thence at the elder 
lady, the domestics, and his own tired and 
bruised men, and groaned aloud. 

«Mr. Wilmer,” cried Lady Adeline, in a tone 
of heartfelt joy, “ listen!” 

The nearest assailants, struck by the earnest 
words, stopped short in their assault. 

A trampling of many hoofs rang on the frozen 
snow, a rattling of accoutrements and arms be- 
came evident, and the sound of two pistol shots 
followed in quick succession. 

«?Tis the Yeomen !” cried Adeline. ‘ Weare 
saved !”? 

Many of the baffled rioters rushed towards the 
entrance in terrified haste. 

Mustering his little force, now inspirited by 
the prospect of deliverance, Wilmer made a 
gallant onset. 

Disregarding a severe resistance, they fought 
their way to the door, and the next moment 
emerged on the lawn. 

As he came out Wilmer felt his hand grasped 
with a passionate earnestness and found himself 
confronted-by Lord Mostyn. 

«Saved ! saved ! Thank Heaven for that!’ he 
exclaimed, with fervour. 

Then he rapidly led the way through the 
thick shrubbery towards the coachman’s cottage. 

Adeline shuddered as she gazed around, for 
many of the desperate and despairing rioters 
were engaged singly or in little knots in conflict 
with the mounted Yeomen. But bludgeon and 
reaping-hook found in adjacent barns of the 
homestead were of small avail against sabre and 
pistol, and already many dark forms lay on the 
snow, tinging its whiteness with a dark red from 
deep wounds. 

Behind stood the empty mansion—a sheet of 
flame ! 

Vavassour Dower, with all its historic heir- 
looms, was doomed ! 

As she turned at the edge of the shrubbery to 
take a last look at the burning building a 
terrible thought flashed through ‘Adeline’s mind. 

“Oh, Heaven! The ‘ Fugitives’ Nest!’ He is 
lost ! he is lost ! Oh, Captain Mostyn, your kins- 
man is under those blazing rafters! Mr. Kes- 
terton is hidden in the roof!” 


(To be Continued) 


GLORIA; 


OR, 


é MARRIED IN RAGE, 


~~ 
> 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Iw the course of the tea drinking Mrs. Brent 
asked many questions concerning Philippa; but 
as she found that Gloria knew much less of that 
wild creature than she did herself, she volun- 
teered some information. 

“She is in her right place now,’ said the old 
lady. “She is quite happy out in the 
colonies.” 

Mrs. Brent was very much disappointed on 
learning that Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay (for Gloria 
had insisted on dropping her unmeaning title) 
were not going to remain permanently at 
Gryphynhold ; but she quite approved of the 
plan of turning the grim, old, haunted hold into 
a smelting furnace for the iron supposed to be 
existing in such quantities in the mountain to 
which it gave its name. 

**Tell me, Mrs. Brent,” said Gloria, “has this 
horrible old house as evil a reputation as ever ?” 

** Worse than ever, my child, much worse than 
ever. The country people give it a wide berth, 
ican tell you, when they go by on the Wolf 
Gap Turnpike. And, by the same token, my 
dear young lady, I must beg that you will 
dispense with my sleeping here at night—stay- 
ing here at night, I should say—for, as to sleep- 
ing, I never should sleep a wink in this house of 

















the curse,” replied the old woman, with a 
shudder. 

« But, Mrs. Brent, you would not be afraid to 

remain all night while we are here ?” said Gloria, 
in surprise. 
‘I should be afraid to stay here even if there 
was a regiment of soldiers and a convention of 
bishops inthe honse! I should think that the 
Evil One and his ghosts of all the Gryphyns 
would be too many for them !” 

Gloria laughed with a low, silvery, pleasant 
ring in her voice, as she thought how easily some 
of the “supernatural” mysteries might be ex- 
plained. 

“Well, my dear young lady, it may be ‘fun 
for you,’ as the saying is, but it would be ‘death 
to me,’ and that I tell you. Iam willing to stay 
here every night until bed-time, and to return 
every morning by daybreak, but I must sleep at 
the gate-house. I would not sleep here even if 
Thad to resign my situation in consequence,” 
said the housekeeper, in an injured tone. 

“‘ My dear Mrs. Brent, sleep where you please. 
Now that Mr. Lindsay is with meI shall not 
need further protection. I shall only feel sorry 
that you will have the inconvenience of the walk 
morning and evening,” said Gloria, soothingly. 

* Oh, Ishallnot mind the walk one bit. Martha 
will always come at dusk to go back with me. 
She is not afraid of anything under the sun.” 

“That is right, then, but now tell me what 
new phenomena have alarmed the good people 
of the neighbourhood, and frightened them away 
from the vicinity.of the haunted house ?”’ 

“Oh, madame, the dead don’t stay in their 

ves 

«© What ?” 

“The dead don’t stay in their graves!” 

** What do you mean ?” 

“T mean just what I say, ma’am. It is true 
as truth! That is what Peter Cummings has 
really taken Mr. Lindsay out to tell him about. 
But oh, madame, it is not only that that makes 
me afraid to stay here.” 

“What more, for heaven’s sake ?” 

“Tt is what you and my niece, Philippa, saw 
in the cavern under the cellar of this house.” 

Gloria turned pale as death at the very men- 
tion of that mysterious horror. 

All the lively and bantering spirits with which 
she had met Mrs. Brent’s superstitious terrors 
seemed suddenly quenched. 

She was silent for a few moments, and then in 
a husky voice she inquired : 

“Did Philippa, then, break her sacred word of 
honour pledged to me never to speak of that 
hideous sight? Did she tell you of it ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, no! She never told me. I 
never could get her to speak of it in her waking 
hours; but you know she used always to sleep 
with me before she went away with you and Miss 
De Crespigney.” 

“Yes.” 

«Well, ma’am, here, and at the gate-house, 
and also at Wolf’s Gap, she used to talk in her 
sleep, and start up out of her dreams, and that 
was the way in which I found out that you and 
she had seen some terrible object on the banks 
of the underground river in the cavern under 
the cellar.” 

« Well ?” 

«But I never could get her to tell me what it 
was. In the morning, when I would tell her how 
she had been tossing and talking in her sleep, 
and would ask her what it was she and you had 
seen in the cave, she would blench and shake, 
and return no answer.” 

Gloria shuddered and covered her face with her 
hands. 

She was almost overcome, 

Mrs. Brent continued : 

*« At other times, when I would insist that she 
should tell me what had horrified you both to 
such a degree, she would answer, trembling but 
defiant : 

«Tt was a green dragon, or a red griffin, or 
else the black dee himself.’ ” 

«She was true to her trust, then, after all.” 

«Ay, she was. At length I threatened that 


if she didn’t tell me what it was I would ask 


you. 
«And what did she say ?” 








“Oh, ma’am, she looked at me in a way to 
raise my hair and curdle my blood. And she 
said : 


«Tf you say one word to Madame Gloria on 
this subject neither she nor I can ever forgive 
you while we live.” 

«And yet, with that warning in your memory, 
you have ventured to recall that terrible adven- 
ture to my recollection,” said Gloria. 

“Yes, ma’am, but that was seven years ago. 
I hope I have done no harm in speaking of it 
now ?” pleaded Mrs. Brent. 

“No unpardonable harm; you have only 
started an appalling subject that I-would rather 
not think of just now.” 

“Well, then, dear young lady,” suggested 
the housekeeper, as keen curiosity overcame 
discretion, “ maybe if you were to tell me what 
you did see it would relieve your mind like.” 

Oh, I cannot! Oh, I cannot!’ muttered 
Gloria, covering her eyes with her hands, and 
shivering through all her frame. 

“Was it a spectre?” whispered Mrs. Brent.’ ° 

NG. ; 

” ie it—a dead body ?” 

«Be. 

“What was it ?” GF Donen pase 

“Oh, be silent, or you will kill me. Let us 
talk ‘of something: ee. ane: seer ee eae fo 
two mystérious mic t visits’ that you too! 
SUT the coectre OF \ ya 

“5 should, think I did! _ Win we be ; oe 

tre of Dyvyd Gryphyn y, it'was 
cree a ghost was proved to be a ghost his was,” 
said the old gS a 7 

“Well, Mrs. Brent, we have the most positive 
proof that your visitor on those two occasions 
was not Dyvyd HELA ’s ghost, but Dyvyd 
Gryphyn himself in the ‘flesh.” eyes 7 

«Eh! what! Lord have mercy on you, child, 
are you going crazy? Why, Dyvyd Gryphyn was 
killed in a. duel thirty miles away, and twelve 
hours before his spirit appeared to me.” 

“That was a great deception on Dyvyd 
Grpyhn’s part, and led to a great misapprehen- 
sion on yours and others’ part. Dyvyd GryE 
was not killed in thatduel. It was ce 
Murdockson who was killed and then behe: 4d, 
and finally dressed in the clothing of Dyvyd 
Gryphyn, so that his body might be mistaken for 
the Sole of his murderer, as you know it was by 
every one of you.” 

« Lord—have—mercy—upon—us,” very slowly 
muttered Mrs. Brent. * But what then became 
of Dyvyd Gryphyn ?’ 

~ He. dome himself in the blood-stained 
clothes of the murdered man, mounted Marma- 
duke Murdockson’s horse, and rode into the 
thick woods, where he waited until night. Then 
he rode to Gryphynhold, paid you a midnight 
visit, secured his money, papers, and a change of 
dress, which he packed into a valise and escaped. 
He lived in foreign countries for more 
twenty years, and then came back and paid us 
all another midnight visit, to be again mistaken 
for a spectre.” 

Mrs. Brent’s mouth and eyes were open to 
their widest extent to swallow this story. She 
did not speak fora few moments, and then she 
asked, doubtfully : 

** But the door was locked, barred, and bolted. 
How could a man of flesh and blood get through 
it?” 

“He put his hands through the narrow, broken 
side-windows of the door-frame and drew the 

bolts and bars from their sockets, and slipped 
the key from its hole, and unlocked the door 
from the outside.” 

While they were still talking, with their feet 
upon the fender, David Lindsay returned from 
the walk he had been taking with the overseer 
and re-entered the room. 

«T find,” he said, as he drew a chairand joined 
them at the fire, “I find that the old family 
graveyard of Gryphynhold, situated on the 
upper bank of the river, is almost entirely 
washed away by a change in the current of the 
stream. It is supposed to pass under the rocky 
foundations of this house.” 

Gloria started. 

She remembered the black subterranean river 
in the cavern under the cellar. 
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«All this that you tell me may explain the 
last horrible mystery connected with this place. 
I do not say that it will, but it may, and the very 
hope of such an explanation is a relief to me— 
will lift a nightmare from my soul.” 

“Of what are you speaking, dear Gloria.” 

« Of a horrid and abhorrent sight that appalled 
Philippa Cummings and myself on the first day 
of our arrival here years ago, on the occasion of 
our descent down into the caverns under the 
cellar.” 

« What was it ?” inquired David Lindsay, with 
rather an incredulous smile. 

«Oh, please do not ask me. I could not tell 
you. But if you will go with me to-morrow we 
will go down to the cavern and investigate the 
mystery.” 

«As you please, little lady.” 

True to her promise, at dawn the next day 
Mrs. Brent made her appearance at the manor- 
house in time to superintend the preparation of 
an excellent..b t. : 

After the morning meal was over David and 
Gloria prepared to descend into the depths under 
the foundation of the house. 

They descended the narrow stairs and reached 
the pitchy darkness of the t cellar, across 
which the ray from the bull’s-eye of the lantern 
streamed like a meteor in a midnight sky. 

Nothing could be seen but enue beyond 
the track of ‘this ray, 

“ Turn the light on our right. till we see the 
wall, and let ns keep toit until we reach the 
second stairs, which will take us down to the 
cavern,” said Gloria, as they stood at the foot of 
the stairs they had just descended. 

David Lindsay silently followed her directions, 
and the rays of the lantern fell upon the green, 
slimy, and dripping wall. 

They went on by that for a guide until they 
came to a narrow, iron-bound, oaken door. 

he This is the top of the second stair,” Gloria 
wais 

David on ae her the lantern to hold, 
and then exercised all his strength to force open 
the strong though narrow door, and to turn it on 
its rusty hinges. 

Blackness and darkness still met their view. 

He took the lantern from her, and led the way 
down steep stone steps that seemed cut in the 
thickness of the wall. 

She followed him closely, keeping hold of his 
coat. 

Down they went, slowly and cautiously de- 
scending the almost perpendicular stone steps, 
until they reached the bottom and stood upon 
the wet and rocky ground of the black abyss. 

David Lindsay threw the bull’s-eye of his 
lantern around in all directions without discover- 
ing anything but darkness. 

“ Listen !” exclaimed Gloria, suddenly seizing 
his arm. 

“What is it?” asked David, pausing. 

<: 6 you hear nothing ?” 

“Nes 

* But listen again. Surely you hear that !’” 

“Yes; now I hear alow, murmuring, gurgling 
sount. It seems to come from a distance.” 

_“That is the sound of the subterranean 
tiver.” 

** You discovered it here, then ?” 

“Yes. I did not tell you before. A sort of 
fatality tied me. I could not talk of it. Yes, 
Philippa and I heard this same murmuring, 
gurgling sound, and presently came upon the 
river in the dark, and were within an inch of 
tumbling headlong into it.” 

“Good heavens, Gloria, how imprudent! 
How reckless! On the brink of such a de- 
struction!” exclaimed David, in retrospective 
horror. 

“Yes, it was rather awful. Poor Phil said 
afterwards she wouldn’t have minded the death 
so much, horrible as it would have been to be 
drowned and lost in the black waters of a sub- 
terranean river; but, under the suspicious cir- 
cumstances, it would have been such an igno- 
minious death, for it would have been a mys- 
terious disappearance, which the people would 
have accounted for by saying that Satan had 
fetched us! But happily we did not fallin! Ah! 





we were stopped by a sight that nearly froze the 
blood in our hearts!” she said, with a sudden 
change of manner. 

“Now, then! let us find this river,” said David 
Lindsay. 

Ha threw the ray from the bull’s-eye of the 
lantern forward as he passed on, Gloria now 
keeping at his side. 

They knew by the louder sound of the river 
that they were approaching its banks. 

Suddenly Gloria uttered a low cry of horror 
and covered her eyes with her hands. 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired David Lind- 


say. 

«Oh, look! look! look!” she cried, without 
uncovering her eyes or pointing at anything. 

“Look? Where?” 

“Oh, there they are! There they aref” 

What, Gloria?’ inquired the young man, 
anxiously. 

* Oh, the horribleshapesthatappalled Philippa 
Cummings and myself.” 

“But I see nothing. Where are they?” he 
asked, throwing the light of his lantern around 
in-all directions. “* Where are they, Gloria?” 

There!” she cried, desperately summoning 
courage to uncover her eyes'and point towards 
one of the blackest glooms of the abyss. 

David Lindsay threw a swift glance in the 
direction indicated, and saw rising from the 
depths of the darkest shadows a faint, hazy, 
phosphorescent glare, enveloping some human 
forms. ., 

He instantly turned the bull’s-eye of his lan- 
tern upon this- phantom vapour, which imme- 
diately disappeared in the stronger light, leav- 


ing: 

Oh, horrors of horrors!—a ghastly group of 
human skeletons thrown together in every gro- 
tesque and revolting attitude that chance could 
bring about. 

From the midst of the abhorrent group, tower- 
ing above all, arose the headless and handless 
skeleton of a man of gigantic height, that in 
some respects seemed to be in better preservation 
than all the others. 

Even David Lindsay uttered an exclamation of 
dismay, and his brave heart sank on beholding 
such terrible objects in such an awful place, and 
he quickly turned away. 

In another moment he had recovered self- 
possession. 

Then, to try an experiment, he entirely closed 
the lantern, leaving all in total darkness. 

Then the gaseous or phosphorescent glare 
around the group again appeared, growing 
thicker in the darkness and almost concealing the 
skeleton shapes within. 

Then he opened the bull’s-eye again and threw 
forward the light, when the phosphorescent glare 
vanished, and the skeleton shapes reappeared 
distinctly. 

Finally he put the lantern down on the wet 
and rocky floor of the cavern, and turned its full 
light directly forward on that terrible group, 
saying to his half-palsied companion : 

*T will leave this with you and go forward and 
examine that place.” 

Then, seeing Gloria almost on the verge of 
sinking, he quickly threw off his overcoat, folded 
it double, laid it on the ground, and said: 

** Sit there and rest, dear. I shall not be gone 
long.” 

r the course of his investigations he found 
that none of these skeletons were perfect, but 
that hands, arms, and even skulls lay scattered 
about around the feet of the group. 

He found two skeleton hands of such un- 
usually large size that he knew they must have 
belonged to the bones of the giant above, but no 
skull that was anything near a just proportion 
to his size. 

Not far from the spot where he picked up these 
he saw what seemed to be a piece of sheet iron 
wedged into a fissure of the rocky bank. 

He wrenched it out by main force, breaking it 
off in the process. 

But enough remained in his hands to show 
him that it was the upper part of a huge coffin- 
lid, which had probably once enclosed the giant 
skeleton—the mutilated skeleton that stood 
above. 








The rusty plate was still adhering to it, though 
almost ready to drop off. 

He carried this relic into the glare of the lan- 
tern and examined it carefully. 

After some difficulty he puzzled out enough of 
the half-defaced inscription to make a fairly 
accurate guess at the remainder. 


This is what he read on the plate: 
ee See 
ee a” ere N 
B. 
| Ae 18 .. 
Pi eede. 18... 
That was all. 


But it was enough to prove that the headless 
skeleton was that of the mutilatel Marmaduke 
Murdockson, which had been buried by deception 
and mistake for that of the fugitive from justice, 
Dyvyd Gryphyn. 

How it, with its ghastly companions, had 
reached that subterranean spot it was easy to 
understand. 

_ They were brought down by the current of the 
river. 

David Lindsay. laid the two large skeleton 
hands upon the broken coffin-lid and returned to 
Gloria, whom he found considerably better. She 
had rallied from her first panic of horror and 
dread. 

He thought that his best course, under the 
circumstances, would be to tell her the whole 
truth. 

“Take courage, dear,” he said, as he gave her 
his hand and helped her to rise. “The mystery 
is all clear néw. That giant skeleton is ali that 
remains of the body of Marmaduke Murdockson, 
whose mutilated form was buried for that of 
Dyvyd Gryphyn in the Gryphynhold graveyard, 
and being placed nearer the brink of the river 
than the others, was the first to be washed away 
in the falling of the ground, and brought down 
by the current to its present position, where it is 
stopped and held fast by the rocks. 

“The other bones are from older graves, 
washed down and brought here by the same 
process. Before the week is out we will have 
these relics of mortality collected and consigned 
to the earth. 

«Come, my brave girl! Let us Icave this abyss 
of gloom and honour and return to the upper 
world. I, for my part, feel like Dantes leaving 
Hades,” he added, quaintly. 

He picked up his overcoat and put it on, took 
up the lantern, gave her his arm, and led her 
through the dismal shadows up the steep stair- 
cases, along the narrow passages, and finally into 
the wholesome light of the upper air. 

Great was Mrs. Brent’s horror, at a later hour 
of the day, to learn from the young lady of the 
manor what the cave below the cellar of Gryphyn- 
hold had concealed so long. 

«TI knew the coffins and all the contents of the 
graves must have been washed away in the fall- 
ing of the ground, but I never thought they had 
been carried down there, though I had heard it 
said the river ran down the ravine and was lost 
under the rocks on which this house was 
founded,” she muttered, with a succession of 
shivers. 

In the course of a few days David Lindsay 
kept his word and had the skeletons from the 
cave collected and consigned to the earth in the 
higher and safer portion of the graveyard. 

Subsequently he had a high and strong wall 
built around the old family burial ground to pro- 
tect it from farther injury. 

The discovery and burial of these relics made 
a great sensation through the country. 

Early in the next week there were important 
arrivals at Gryphynhold. 

The geologist, the surveyor, and the engineer 
whom David Lindsay had engaged to superintend 
the opening of the works, both of the mines, 
the furnace and the foundry, came down together, 
and were received at Gryphynhold as important 
guests. 

In the golden days of mid-October the pre- 
parations for this vast enterprise were com- 
menced with daily explorations of the moun- 
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tains by the master and his three professional 
attendar 


The anticipations of the party promised to be 
more than fulfilled by the great mineral wealth 
indicated in the appearances on certain portions 


the 






surface to experienced eye of the 
geologist. 

perations were promptly commenced in the 
favourable localities by the employment of a 
number of labourers from the neighbourhood as 
muners. 

And prosperity immediately set in for them 
and for their families in the immediate possession 
and permanent prospect of steady work and good 
wages. 

The geologist and the surveyor left Gryphyn- 
hold together as soon as their duties were com- 
plet« d. 

The engineer and the master builder remained 
longer to plan and superintend the alterations 
necessary to change the old manor-house into 
the smelting furnace and iron foundry for which 
its proximity to the newly opened mines as well 
as its great solidity and strength of foundation 
and superstructure pre-eminently fitted it. 

The Lindsays lingered at Gryphynhold through 
all the glorious autumn, enjoying the magnifi- 
cent mountain scenery. 

They occupied the upper portion of the house, 
undisturbed by the work of interior reconstruc- 
tion that was going on in the basements. 

Just before Christmas they left Gryphynhold 
and went to town, where David Lindsay soon 
began to receive propositions from many parts 
of the country to deliver his course of lectures. 

He accepted as many as possible. 

Gloria accompanied him in all his tours. 

The two were one. 

As the young couple had an ample private 
fortune the lectures continued to be delivered 
gratuitously, except in the rare instances where 
a moderate price was charged for the benefit of 
some worthy charity. 

So went on their life-work of humanity and 
usefulness, and so they prospered in spiritual 
good as well as material wealth. 


THE END. 





WHO DID IT? 


oR, 
THE WARD'S SECRET. 


——_-—_——— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tux mysterious person mentioned in the pre- 
vious chapter was still young, there could be 
little doubt of that, though the rest of his cha- 
racteristics were shadowed in vague uncertainty. 

And when he spoke his voice had decidedly a 
youthful richness in its ring. 

“You are ‘kind to come again so soon, good 
friend,” he said, in a fair Italian accent. 

“T should have been here before, but I have 
been detained. I have been to the Florentine 
Gallery, and I have seen one whom you would 
have envied my meeting.” 

The young recluse looked up. 

The expressive large eyes were indeed the sole 
organ of betrayal in his whole face, for the lower 
part was decidedly too thickly covered for possi- 
bility of discernment as to his feelings. 

“Indeed! And why?” he asked, quietly. 

“ Because she was beautiful, young, and grace- 
ful,” replied the count. 

The young man shook his head. 

“That will make but little difference to me,” 
he said, sadly. 

“Tt should.” 

“ Why a 

“Simply because she is one whom TI destine 
for more intimate acquaintance with myself and 
you,” returned the count. 

“Pardon me. You must mock me, good sig- 
nor,’ returned the younger man, impatiently. 
“ Your goodness does not delude me into suppos- 


so nearly connected with you as to 


| ing that Iam 
| make your friends mine.” 
The cox sit down by the couch on which 
the young man was half reclining. 
«You are « rong,” he said, “quite wrong. I 
am not one > mock or deceive you, though 
Heaven kn { have been myself cruelly be- 


| not tantalise you by speaking 


trayed. Ish 
| persons which could never be 


of pleasure 

known to you. 
« Then [ fi 

the young mar 
* Say ratho 


‘ you are too sanguine ?” rejoined 
cynically. 
at you are too despairing or too 


ignorant. I told you that I was to the 
full as unfo: » as yourself—when I assured 
you that I wa lling and anxious to make your 
fate my car vas in earnest. I had rather 
the wish to you as a son than a stranger.” 

**So you you have loaded me with 


benefits,” r 
there must } 
know, I a: 
appear in pu! 


ed the young man, “but ctill, 
me limit. I can’t, and as you 
t mingle in your society, or 

I have been candid with you, 
count, and I». d not remind you of the past.” 

* Certainly uot. Need I remind you of your 
promise to tr yourself tome? You said well 
that you con! d your misfortunes to me, but 
that was not ail that I meant when I exacted 
the couditions,’ returned Count Antoine, signifi- 
cantly. 

It matter 
a deep sigh. 
can give no 
than alive.”’ 

«Weakness and folly,” returned the count, 
sternly. ‘If { had acted thus in my earlier life 
I should have sacrificed others with myself 
and lost all power of savingthem. Young man, 
do not forfeit my good opinion by such folly,” 
he went on. “ Life isa boon thatis given us 
for a purpose, nd so long as it is the will of the 
Almighty to continue it, it is a stern obligation 
to use it arig!:. | tell you. I have your promise 
to obey me, and I will not deceive nor disgrace 
your trust.” 

“TI know it—I amsure of it, but I fear to drag 
you into my own ruinand trouble,” returned the 
young man, pleadingly. 

« Drag—ruin—trouble,” repeated the count, 
with one of his sarcastic smiles that had so dis- 
quieted Viola |vevaux. “ Boy, boy, you know not 
what-you say. All that is past. There is no 
more to fear of misfortune whatever there may 
be of disappointment and ingratitude.” 

The stress on the words could not escape the 
younger man’s attention. 

«What would yousay ? Whatdo you mean ?” 
he exclaimed. 

“Simply what I say. I claim your promise. 
I give you my pledge. I have more than twice 
your years—certainly more than the griefs that 
overwhelm you. Can you not rely on me 
neither to expose you to the shame or the danger 
that you dread ?” 

The young man paused doubtingly. There 
was evidently a contest in his mind that might 
well exist between personal and well grounded 
alarm andthe confidence in one far more ex- 
perienced and powerful than himself. The 
count watched him with a keen and indulgent 
air. He ha’ endured enough himself to be 
tolerant of others. 

He could co..prehend the agony of youthful 
and bitter disappointment, whether of love or 
lucre. 

It was no part of his nature to censure the 
inevitable result of youth and reverses and in- 
justice. He took the hand of the young man 
with a womanly sympathy. 

“Poor boy, poor boy! It is not for me to be 
hard on you,” he said. “It is terrible in the 
spring time of life to experience the winter chills 
and storms. But remember, lad, I was more to 
be pitied still. I was a fugitive—a condemned 
fugitive from lands and friends and fame. I 


? 


tle,” said the young man, with 
{am of no value toanyone. I 
hing, do nothing. Iam better dead 


had no one to peak one word of comfort and 
sympathy in foreign land. I was penniless 
and hopeless. My very lifewas at stake. I had 


not one penny in the world—not one, and yet I 
am here in this place, with a conscience that is 
tolerably void «' wrong to others, and the power 


not a lesson worth learning, my young friend ?” 

The young man looked on the ground with a 
downcast air. 

«Tell me,” he said; “ tell me what you will. 
I know I may be cowardly,” he went on. “I 
may be recreant in my duty. I may be weak, 
but still I have enough sense left to listen to the 
truth. Count di Serrano, my honour as well as 
my safety isin your keeping. Do you consider 
that I ought to involve any human being save 
myself in the trouble that overwhelms me? Is 
there one instinct of chivalry or of gentiehood 
that does not contradict such an idea ?”’ 

The count was silent for a minute. 

“«« [fanyone—ifany fair girl thought differently 
— if love and feminine trust came to the rescue, 
what then, my friend? Is your heart free? 
Would your hand go at my bidding shouid I hb: 
able to conquer the difficulties that appal you ?”’ 

He shook his head. 

«No, count no. ft is not. Do not even dream 
of such an impossible result. I can never 
comply.” 

« Not even if beauty.and wealth were in the 
scale.” 

« Never 

«Then you cherish hope of gaining her whom 
I presume you love?” 


“NO 


p? 


“ What then ?” 

“TI intend to preserve my honour and fidelity 
toone worthy of them. I shall never be likely 
to see her more, still Jess to claim the object of 
my love; but that.is nothing. I cannot change.” 

« You reject all my good offices ; thats scarcely 
common gratitude.” 

“It were worse to prove unworthy of your 
good and generous care and aid.” 

“ Few would think so. I may feel that I have 
purchased your obedience,” said the count. 

« You have purchased my devotion, my grati- 
tude—my life itself, but not my honour,” re- 
turned the young man, sadly. “Count, do not 
test me too severely. I would fain repay the 
debt I owe to you, but I cannot make _ the life 
you saved a worthless possession.” 

The count’s face wore a peculiar.expression as 
he replied : 

“ Well, I desire not to be a tyrant because I 
had the good fortune to be of service to you, my 
young friend. However, I shall not accept your 
decision as final. All I would ‘say is that if you 
are determined not to comply with my scheme, 
and avail yourself of the opportunity vouchsafed 
to you, I may probably appropriate the young 
girl to myself. I feel sure she will consider ree 
as next to yourself in her regard.” 

The young man started impatiently. 

* Really, count, I do not understand you,” he 
said. “I neither care for young girl, how- 
ever charming, nor do I wish to care for me. 
I have no such wish. It is utterly foreign te 
my position. You will oblige me by not men- 
tioning the subject more.” 

A grave look, a closing of the lips that might 
have betokened either amusement or displeasure, 
crossed the count’s face. 

** I scarcely thought to find you so obstinate,” 
he said ; “but it may turn out for the best. I 
quite agree with you that there must be much, 
very much to be done and proved ere my plans 
can be carried out. It may be that you would 
fail altogether. Meanwhile you must remain 
perdu as you are now, and I shall watch the op- 
portunity to give you a fair start in the world, 
after all your reverses.” 

“Tt will be in vain. The Fates are against 
me. I have little hope of baffling their malice,” 
replied the sufferer, bitterly. 

« Fools are the sport of fortune ; wise men con- 
quer it. Itisa toss up which plan answers the 
best,” said the count, quietly. “But it is as 
well to try one before giving way to the other. 
Now I must go. Are you well attended to? 
Have you all you want ?” 

* All, and more than all,” was the fervent 
reply. 

“That is well. Ican trust Gerard. He was 
always a strange reticent fellow. No fear of his 
blabbing all he knows. Good-day; I will see 
you again to-morrow.” 








What would you more? Isit 


of aiding then 





The young man bowed gratefully ; but so soon 
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as the door closed behind the count he ejacu- 
lated : 

“Marry, love, never! That dream is past. 
Were it a houriit can never return.” 

And once more he sank on his luxurious chair 
and abandoned himself to deep and melancholy 
thought. 

* * ¥ * * 

“Well, Pauline, my angel, what do you think 
of our new friend?” asked Mr. Leclerc, on their 
return from their first visit to the Palazzo 
Serrano. 

The girl was reviving from her utter insensi- 
bility to surrounding objects that had more the 
air of catalepsy than any physical or mental 
disease ; she was awakening as it were to sur- 
rounding objects. 

«“Whatcan I say, papa? All is so terribly 
alike now,” she returned, in a low tone. 

Her father sighed impatiently. 

“T did not want a fresh burst of tears nor 
lamentations, Pauline,” replied Mr. Leclerc, 
with disappointed irritation. ‘What I asked 
you was did you not appreciate the value 
and taste of the count’s surroundings, and his 
attention to yourself.” 

Pauline shook her head incredulously. 

“ j apa, I admire all his beautiful attractions ; 
but I have no strength nor spirits to examine 
them minutely, and as to his attention, it was 
more to Viola than myself, I am sure.” 

Mr. Leclere gave a quick stamp with his foot, 
and then paced the room for a moment on some 
pretext. 

He could not yield to the visitations of temper 
which had been fast growing on him of late, 
where his fragile, stricken child was in ques- 
tion. 

«My daughter, do not annoy me by any more 
such insinuations,” he said, with as much 
patience as he could command. ‘“ You have 
once before suffered from Viola Devaux. Do 
not let me think that there is any risk of another 
such catastrophe.” 

‘IT do not understand you, papa,” she faltered. 

“ Perhaps not, but it is not very difficult to 
comprehend my meaning, Your chief grief, nty 
darling, has been caused by Viola, either wilfully 
or unconsciously, and I do not choose that it shall 
be repeated ; you shall not beagain eclipsed and 
crushed by her acts.” 

*« Papa, dearest, you wrong her, surely,” was 
the doubting remark. 

“T do not, Pauline. You are far lovelier, 
you are to the full as gracefuland winning as she 
is. Why should she take the precedence of you 
when she has no outward and extraneous attrac- 
tion? It must be from secret, cunning 
art.” 

Pauline’s brain, never very acute or strong, 
was scarcely quick enough to detect the false 
inference and the injustice of her father’s 
words. 

“ Papa, what can itsignify ? The count is old, 
and quite a stranger, what matters it which of 
us he may prefer ?” 

“ He is decidedly younger than I am, he is far 
better preserved—he has wealth and a title— 
that I have ascertained. Pauline, why should 
it be a matter of such utter indifference ?” 

She opened her large eyes. 

“Papa, surely you are jesting, you can’t 
mean——” 

“Mean what, Pauline ?” 

“That—that such a man could ever be in the 
category of—of a——” 

“A lover—or rather a suitor. You are wrong, 
it might very well be so, my love,” was the in- 
sinuating response. 

Pauline shivered violently. 

It recalled so much that was painful to her 
mind. 

“Father, forgive me, you mean all that is 
kind, but it is impossible,” she murmured. 

“Why, my beloved child?” he asked, 

sadly. 
* Because the past is too terribly present to 
me. I can never forget. And never till the 
crime has been cleared up and the criminal 
punished can I recover it, and be content to try 
and care for another.” 

Mr. Leclere paused thoughtfully. 








* But he is dead, there can be no doubt of it,” 
he returned. 

She gave a dissenting nod. 

“TI doubt it, it has never been proved,” she 
returned, firmly. 

«Everything confirms it, Pauline ; the body 
has never been seen more. The men who are 
suspected have also disappeared from the scene. 
It is but too probable that they all perished in 
the storm. Justice did not suffer him to live,” 
he answered, with a well-assumed severity. 

But still she did not respond. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “if he is guilty.” 

Tf,” said Paul Leclerc, hurriedly. “‘ Are you 
in your senses, Pauline. Have you forgotten ?” 

“Yes, perfectly, dear father; only too well do 
I remember all that took place. Still it is even 
now incomprehensible to me. I know—I am 
sure that Neville Grantley had no regard for me ; 
he never betrayed it in a word or look. Why 
should he resent my poor—poor Reginald’s love ? 
Why should he be jealous, infuriated as he must 
have been to be so wicked to commit sucha 
crime ?” 

Mr. Leclere looked keenly at her. 

“My darling, sometimes it is necessary to 
give bitter tenies for some diseases. You are ill 
at ease, deceived, trusting, grieving. Would you 
not be calmer and happier if you believed him 
that is gone to be unworthy and to look on your 
release from him as a happy and merciful 
escape ?” 

She flushed vividly. 

«Papa, I don’t know, I think it maybe so. I 
would like the truth,” she said at last. 

“Then I will trust you, my love, I will try the 
experiment. I will test the strength my 
darling’s affection for her father, whose whole 
soul is bound up in you. Will you try to bear 
up for his sake ?” 

«I will, my father, yoware all that is left me 
now,” she said, drawing ‘nearer to him and lay- 
ing her head on his shoulder. 

“Then listen, my darling. You ask why 
Neville Grantley should be jealous of your lover 
—why he should commit such a erime. It was 
not against your lover but of Viola Devaux that 
he was thus incensed,” he went on after a brief 


pause. 

“Of Viola, papa? What mean you?’ she 
faltered. 

“TI mean what-my words convey, Pauline. 
You and I were both too trusting ; you were in- 
duced to give your young heart and to promise 
your love to one who was not boldand candid 
enough to ask you of me,” he replied. “And I 
was idiot enough to permit it, to let it go on 
under my very eyes, and not to interfere, save 
by a feeble and easily-silenced remonstrance.” 

Pauline’s very face seemed to vary from red to 
ashen white, and then again to the deepest. crim- 
son as she listened. 

It seemed as if resentment, shame and grief 
were contending for the mastery. 

“Papa, is it so? Does she—Viola, confess 
it ?” 

“ She cannot deny that there was a quarrel be- 
tween them. She dare not deny that Regi- 
nald Waldegrave did not strive to win her love, 
whatever might be his ulterior object,” he re- 
turn 


ed. 

« Why did I not know it before ?” 

“You were in no state to hearit. Itis only 
now that I think you strong enough to know the 
truth,” replied her father. “ Either Reginald 
was false to you or trifling and insulting to 
Viola. In any case he was not worthy of you, 
and did in a great measure tempt his fate.” 

The girl sat with downcast eyes on the 
ground. 

“Papa, it is dreadful, humiliating; it 
destroys all trust, and love, and hope,” she said, 
bitterly. 

“Not so, my darling. It does but teach a 
lesson which I want you to practise and act 
upon. If you have been deceived by one, young, 
attractive, ardent, and by a friend and companion 
whom you believed to be good and loving as a 
sister, it is for you to act so as to assert your 
own claims and crush back every slander—every 
sneer. Those who pity the jilted of Reginald Wal- 








degrave, the betrayed of a rival still inferior t 
herself, if she appears as the bride of a man of 
rank and position Z 

Pauline stared wildly at him. 

** Papa, you cannot be serious.” 

“ Learest child, listen tome. I am the most 
devoted parent it may be that ever was blessed 
with a fair child. I knew all that you would 
say; the objections, the repugnance that you, 2° 
your age, young and lovely, and scarcely re- 
covered from a terrible trial, must feel. But ! 
have strong, powerful, unanswerable reasons fox 
wishing your marriage, Pauline; ay, and with 
one who will only bes too proud and happy t 
wed you without any question or doubt, or con- 
dition. Can you not trust my judgment foi 
your happiness ?” 

Pauline was awe stricken rather by th< 
manner than the words. 

“ Papa, papa, is there anything that is un- 
known to me? _Whydo you want me to marry ; 
I have you, and when I em so wretched as te 
lose youI can but live at my own home, and 
think of the past and try to do all that you 
wish. I can’t understand you.” 

«Then believe me, darling, if you cannct sec 
what actuates ane,” he replied, “there is good 
and sufficient reagon, be assured, for me to urge 


ou against your will. If I could see you in the 
brilliant i position of Countess di Serrano, I 
could die in peage.” 

A shudder came over him as he spoke the 
words. 

Could he dare to die in peace? Could he dare 
to dieatall? But he crushed back the thrill 
thatran through him. She must be re-assured, 
and if possible induced to comply. 

“Papa, it does not rest with me,” she said, 
feebly, and leaning wearily on his shoulder. 

* Poor child, do not give way. I only ask you 
to do what.is im your power—to be your own 
sweet winning self, and to be willing, if needful, 
to what Teannot but think will be at your 

i Ihave made inquiries about him, I 
have watched his manner, and all tends to con- 
firm my belief. Shall Viola step in once more 
between you and a title—between you and 
happi and mdour ?” 

right chord was gently touched. 

She looked up and raised her head in proud 
impatience. 

Papa, I will not disappoint you. I can but 
be unhappy if you are in error,” she said, 
simply. 

“That is it, my own brave girl. There is no 
fear as to the result. He will—he must admire 
my lovely Pauline. And he is so great a con- 
trast to your unhappy lover that he will be far 
more likely to wim your affection and make you 
happy. Heaven bless my Pauline. She is my 
own darling, docile, brave child.” 


(To be Continued.) 


SUN SPOTS AND FAMINE, 











Ir has been surmised that some relation existe 
between sun spots and prevalent weather on the 
earth, and the theory has been proposed that 
periodic variations in climate bear some relation 
in recurrence to the cyclical periods when the 
sun spotsare most orleastnumerous. Dr. Hunter, 
official director-general of statistics, has recently 
directed the attention of the Government of 
India to this alleged connection between the 
periods of maxima and minima sun spots and the 
amount of rainfall at corresponding times in the 
Madras Presidency, where a great famine is now 
prevailing. General Strachey, however, in a 
recent communication read before the Royal 
Society, after a careful examination of the re- 
corded rainfalls in Madras, Calcutta, and Bom- 
bay for the past sixty-four years, comes to the 
conclusion that no real connection has been es- 
tablished between rainfall and the sun spots, 
and shows that, even if such were apparently 
the case as regards Madras, the same would be 
true in Caleutta and Bombay, whereas the rain 
tables of those localities show no such coin- 





cidence. 
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[Kisszs. ] 


LOVE’S A. B. C. 


—————— 


* Gone to India!” 

The speaker was one of two gentlemen, sitting 
atan open window. Both the young men were 
smoking. 

“Yes! Iam going to India,” was the reply. 
“TI will be frank with you, Charley, for we 
were at school together, were chums at college, 
and have been close friends ever since. I will 
say to you what I could say to no one else; andI 
feel I must unburden myself to somebody.” 

“A woman, of course,” said his friend, senten- 
tiously, selecting a new cigar. 

“Yes! a woman.” 

“Miss Temple ?” 

* Isabel Temple.” 

“Just as I supposed. But look here, Hal, is 
not she a bit of a blue-stocking ?” 

Harry Darnley winced. He could not bear 
that anyone should speak disparagingly of the 
woman he loved ; and Charley Rossiter used the 
phrase, he knew, disparagingly. 

“I do not think so,” he answered. ‘She 
ranks intellect above all else; is fond of the 
society of men of ability, rather than that of 
mere boys; likes, in fact, to talk of things, not 
persons ; in other words, is no gossip, as so many 
women are. If thatis being a blue-stocking, 
then she is one.” 

“Precisely. Reads Darwin and Herbert 
Spencer, and ran after Huxley, when he was 
here. I don’t mean to be offensive. But isn’t 





this your half-fledged female lecturer? Before 
long, mark me, she'll be haranguing from a 
platform, probably in a monkey-jacket and a 
man’s hat.” 

Even Harry could hardly repress a smile. But 
he replied, warmly : 

“You do her great injustice. She is a 
thorough woman at heart; with infinite capaci- 
ties for sympathy, self-sacrifice, tenderness, 
devotion. Only nothing has yet touched her 
deeper nature——” 

«You mean that no man has ever yet won her 
love,” interrupted Charley. 

Harry finished, without noticing the interrup- 
tion. ‘“ As she is full of character, she feels the 
need of doing something ; and so throws herself, 
heart and soul, into all the movements, from the 
Radical club down.” 

“Oh! yes, goes to feminine conventicles, 
where they read poems and essays, admire each 
other, and listen to transcendental fools lecturing. 
Faith, Harry, I thought you had more sense than 
to fall in love with a girl of that kind.. Grant 
she is pretty, charming, fascinating even: I am 
quite ready to admit the last two, and I know 
she is beautiful; but for heaven’s sake, don’t 
marry any woman who thinks more of herself 
than she ever will of anybody else.” 

Harry took a turn up and down the room to 
calm his irritation, regretting that he had made 
a confidant of this cynical Charley. 

“You entirely mistake her,” he said, at last. 
** You should see her, in the privacy of her home, 
as I have; for I first met her, a year ago, at her 
father’s country-seat. Her little sisters fairly 





worship her. So do all the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood. A woman more free from affectation, 
or who is less self-conscious, never lived.” 

« And she will have notte of you?” 

“In every way I have shown my love. But 
she will not let me speak. She seems to wish to 
spare me a refusal; and im that, reveals the 
delicacy of a true woman.” 

« Well, old fellow, I’m sorry for you. You're 
not the sort of man either, that really first-rate 
women dislike ; and that convinces me that you 
over-rate this Miss Temple. Egad, if she knew 
you as I do, she’d crawl] on her hands and knees 
to beg you not to goto India, but to remain 
here, and live for her.” 

“Some day,” said Harry, with asigh, “she'll 
find she has a heart, and then you’ll see how you 
have maligned her. She’s the sort of girl to die 
for the man she loves.” 

** Stuff and nonsense! She’ll die for nobody, 
unless, when older, she dyes for herself: 
the pun, I know it’s intolerable, but it’s good 
enough for her. Ionly hope her hair, instead of 
coming out chestnut colour, will come out blue, 
ha! ha!” 

You may laugh at women who are intellec- 
tual, and sneer at them for blues,” answered 
Harry, sternly, ““but for my part, I wouldn’t 
marry one who wasn’t. I hope the man who 
wins her, when I’m far away and forgotten, will 
be worthy of so rich a prize.” 

“TI wish him joy of his icicle. The cold glitter 
of steel: all brains, no heart. She isn’t capable 
of learning even the a. 8. c. of love, and’ never 
will be. Forget her, Harry.” 

“Well, we shall never agree on this subject, 
so let us drop it, and forget I ever spoke. What 
say you to a stroll in the avenue ?” ‘ 

“With all my heart,” was the response. 

“TI shall see her, to-morrow, for the last time,” 
said Harry, in conclusion. ‘ 'There’s to be a pic- 
nic. Afterthat—well, India.” 

Little did either of the speakers imagine that 
there had been a listener to their conversation, 
much less that the listener was the very lady 
ander discussion. But so it was. 

Miss Temple had come to call on a friend at 
the hotel, and finding her out, had sat down. at 
the table, in her private parlour, to pen hera 
note. 

Now, this parlour was the next room to that 
occupied by Charley Rossiter, and as the windows 
of both apartments were open, she heard dis- 
tinctly every word that was spoken. 

It was Harry’s voice, Harry’s admission that 
he was going to India, which first attracted her 
attention. 

Going to India! A sudden pang shot through 
her heart, a spasm of absolute physical pain, so 
that, unconsciously, she pressed her hand to her 
side. Harry had been so devoted to her, for 
more than a year, that she had taken-it for 
granted he would always be so. She had, there- 
fore, had no wish to change these pleasant rela- 
tions; as Harry had said, she shrank from him, 
when he became too demonstrative ; but now that 
she found he was going away, she awoke to the 
consciousness that he was necessary to her 44 
piness, and it came on her like a revelation. It 
never even occurred to her that she was eaves- 
dropping. 

She was too intensely absorbed. While her 
cheek flushed, half angrily, more than once, at 
Charley’s cynical criticisms, her heart throbbed 
with strange pleasure, at Harry’s generous 
defence of her, the more generous, she felt, 
because he admitted that he was without hope. 

And she compared Harry, mentally, with the 
other men she knew, realising, as she had never 
done before, how superior he was to all of them; 
nobler, truer, manlier, more intelligent, better 
cultivated, chivalrous beyond words, a Sir 
Launcelot in all that was great and good. And 
she blushed, with secret pleasure, as she thought 
it. 

But he was going to India! It was too late to 
recall the past. Yes! there was one hope, 
slender one, but still a hope. They were to meet 
to-morrow, at the pic-nic, and though she could 
not take the initiative, yet something might 








happen. Perhaps—perhaps—~ 
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Suddenly, she roused herself, with an effort, 
for she been thus musing for long after the 
two gentlemen had gone out, and rising, ran 
downstairs to her | a feeling like 
some guilty thing, all at once remembering that 
she had been —_ ae 

There was @ great dinner-party, that day, 
where Isabel was a guest, but everybody re- 
marked that she was not herself. She was dull, 
spiritless, absorbed. 

Her usual gay sallies, her contagious wit, were 
absent. 

Little sleep visited her eyes that night. She 
was thinking, all the while, that she had dis- 
covered her secret too late. She called it a secret 
now. 

A week ago she would have called it a weak- 
ness. 

Harry was going, and might go, was almost 
certain to go, without a wor 

She dressed for the pic-nic next day with the 
greatest care. ' 

She was in a fever till Harry made his appear- 
ance, for she feared something might happen to 
prevent his coming. 

He did not for awhile join her, and she was in 
a fever of apprehension till he did. When, at 
last, he came up she welcomed him with a bright 
smile, ‘ 

And from that moment she was the happiest 
of the gay. 

Never had she been more brilliant. 

Half-a-dozen of the most intelligent gentlemen 
present were about her. She had a retort for 
each. 

The ball of conversation never flagged for a 
moments, ; 

But with it all she was restless. She was in 
hopes that Harry would give her a chance to 
see him alone, but he made no movement to do 
60. 

“ Why does he not ask me to go for a walk ?” 
she said to herself. 

The afternoon was rapidly passing. 

Her hopes began to grow faint. She resolved 
on a decided step. 

“How very warm it is,” she cried, fanning 
herself vigorously. 
more breeze on the beach.” 

Immediately her attendants, one and all, 
omg to escort. her to the shore, Harry among 
them. 

She put her arm in his. 

“TI will accept Mr. Darnley’s kind escort,” she 
said, howing gracefully to the rest. ‘They tell 
me he is going to India, and it will be my last 
walk with him. The rest of you I can see dozens 
of times yet.” 

The others took the hint, and bowing, left 
Isabel and Harry alone. 

Neither spoke until they had left the noisy 
company far behind them, and quite out of 
sight, and had reached a rocky bluff, with the 
low, level sands stretching before them, and the 
long line of breakers whitening in the dis- 
tance. 

« Let us sit down here,” said Isabel. 

They sat down, and as the sun was still warm, 
— put up her sun umbrella and held it over 

Tr. 


e 

Still he did not speak. 

Something in Isabel’s manner began to give 
him hope. 

Yet he could hardly believe it, and he feared 
to spoil all by precipitation. 

: you really going to India, Harry ?” said 
sapdel. 

And her voice trembled a little in spite of her 
effort to be calm. 

‘Is it not very sudden ?” 

“Itissudden. But it is the only thing left 
for me to do.” 

“ Why P” 

There was a tenderness in her tone now that 
was unmistakable, and such as Harry had never 
before heard. He looked at her suddenly and 
keenly. 

‘ ag face grew crimson with blushes; her eyes 
ell. 

She turned half aside. 

Then, as if hardly knowing what she did, she 


began to draw lines in the sand with Harry’s 





“TI wonder if there is not} th 





thin bamboo cane, which he had put down when 
he opened her umbrella. 

A wild, desperate resolution took possession of 
her companion. He was no faint-hearted 
knight. 

But, as he had told Charley, never before had 
Isabel given him even the slightest encourage- 
ment to speak as a lover. 

At this sudden shyness on her part he took 
—-. and resolved to peril all “on the hazard 
of the die.” 





now. The windows looking on the avenue were 


| open in both rooms, I suppose. You must be 


more careful, Master Harry, in the future. 
And it was then I heard the talk about the a. B. c. 
of love.” 

And she laughed mischievously again. 

«What a sprite you are,” he answered, joining 
in the laugh. 

And catching something of her sportiveness, 
he said: 

“- But you must be punished for eaves-drop- 


Only those who have been in such straits | ping 


themselves, hoping and yet fearing, but fear- 
re than they hoped, can know how he 
spoke. 

_ His earnestness, his passion made him excep- 
tionally eloquent, even for himself. Isabel 
ae with a beating heart and fast-changing 
colour. 

He told how long he had worshipped her ; how 
her coldness had driven him to despair; being 
about to go away for ever, he could not leave 
whore saying all this even though he had no 


“Some happier man,” he said, in conclusion, 
“ will yet touch your heart. I shall not hate 
him. love you too purely for that. Heaven 
bless you both.” 

She made no reply. 

But if Harry could have seen her averted face 
he would have seen that tears were in her eyes. 
After awhile, however, the tears ceased. A 
look of perfect happiness irradiated her counte- 
nance. ; 

And thena roguish smile began to play around 
the corners of her mouth. 

She stooped, and traced, once more, something 
in the sand. 

But what she fraced now were large Roman 
letters, the letters a. B. c. 

“ Haven’t you even a word for me?” said 
Harry, after a pause. “I haven’t, at least, 
offended you ?” 

“T have some letters for you, as you may see, 


And he caught her once more in his arms be- 
fore she could elude him, and kissed her again 
and ‘again. 

* Oh, but you’re getting beyond the a. B. c.,” 
she said, softly. ‘Surely one—is—quite— 
enough.” 

One will be, or I suppose will have to be,” 
he answered. ‘I am waiting for it.” 

She opened her eyes wide. 

“Waiting for it? Haven’t you had a—a— 
dozen ?” 

Yes, may be. But none from you.” 

“Oh!” 

Certainly.” 

* From me ?” 

“ Why not ?” 

She pouted. 

« But you love me?” 

No answer. 

** You love me?” 

She looked up from under her half-veiled eyes, 
blushing rosily. 

“It is not too much to ask,” he said, “is it ? 
It’s only the a. B. ¢., you know.” 

* There, then,” she said, “that’s the a. We'll 
see about the B. and c. by-and-bye, perhaps, if 
you behave yourself.” 

And she glided from his arms again, and stood, 
like a laughing Grace, full two feet distant. 

And there we leave them. 

But Harry was right. 

Isabel, once having loved, loved with her whole 


if they will do,” she answered, looking up with | soul. 


a mischievous smile. 
And then she demurely finished off the tail of 


eC. 
What did she mean ? 
Enigmatical as were the words, the look made 
his heart beat high. 
He leaned towards her. She did not move 
away. 

He put his arm about her. 

She did not shrink. 

On the contrary she said, in a low whisper: 

* Will you—give up—going to India, if I ask 

‘ou 2” 

And her appealing look was even more eloquent 
than her words. 

**T will give up my life even,” he answered, 
passionately, drawing her to his heart. 


She lay passive for a few seconds with her | P 


head on his breast, then she made a faint effort 
to release herself. 

«‘ Not yet,” he said, holding her fast. ‘ Not 
till you have told me that you love me. It seems 
too good to be true. My happiness would be too 

eat.” 

« You must not hurry me,” she answered, with 
a saucy, bewitching glance. “ Don’t you see I 
am only at the a. B. c. ?” 

The look of those splendid eyes, her sweet 
head on his cheek, the close proximity of her 
tempting, inviting lips was too much for him. 

What could he do but kiss her? Iam afraid, 
reader, you and I, if in his place, would have 
done the same. 

* There, that will do, at least to begin with,” 
she cried, laughingly. 

Blushing crimson, and extricating herself with 
a sudden little movement from his arms, she 
asked : 

“You, at least, understand the a. B. c. ?” 

He looked at her with such a puzzled air that 
she broke into a peal of laughter. 

“Don’t be angry,” she said. “I am not 
laughing. I was in a room yesterday next to 
that where you were sitting? It was Carrie 
Stewart’s parlour, but she had gone out, and I 
was sitting at her table writing a message to 
her when [ heard your voice. You understand 





oul. 

« She does nothing by halves, she learned the 
entire alphabet, by Jove,” said Charley, speaking 
of it yearsafter. “She didn’t stop, as namby 
pamby women do, with the a.p.c.” 8S. A. L. 





CHEERY PEOPLE. 





H. H., writing about cheery people, says: Oh, 
the comfort of them. There is but one thing 
like them—that is sunshine. It is the fashion 
to state the comparison the other end foremost 
—i. e., to flatter the cheery people by comparing 
them to the sun. [ think it is the best way of 
praising the sunshine to say that it is almost as 
bright and inspiring as the presence of cheery 


eople. 
That the cheery people are brighter and better 
even than sunshine is very easily proved; for 
who has not seen a cheery person make a room 
and a day bright in spite of the sun’s not 
shining at all—in spite of clouds and rain and 
cold all doing their very best to make it dismal ? 
Therefore, I say, the fair way is to compare the 
sun to cheery people, and not cheery people to 
the sun. 

However, whichever way we state the compari- 
son, it is a true and good one; and neither the 
cheery people nor the sun need take offence. In 
fact, I believethey willalways besuch good friends, 
and work so steadily together for the saine ends, 
that there is no danger of either’s grudging the 
other the credit of what has been done. 

The more you think of it, the more you see 
how wonderfully alike the two are in theiropera- _ 
tion on the world. The sun on the fields makes 
things grow—fruits and flowers and grains ; the 
cheery person in the house makes everybody do 
his best—makes the one who can sing feel like 
singing, and the one who has an ugly, hard job 
of work to do feel like shouldering it bravely 
and having it over with. And the music and 
mirth and work in the house, are they not 
like tae flowers and fruits and grains in the 
field ? 

The sun makes everybody glad. Even the 
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animals run and leap, and seem more joyous 
when it shines out; and no human being can be 
so cross-grained, or so ill, that he does not 
brighten up a little when a great, broad, warm 
sunbeam streams over him and plays on his face. 
It is just so with a cheery person. His simple 
presence makes even animals happier. Dogs 
know the difference between him and a surly 
man. When he pats them on the head and 
speaks to them, they jump and gambol about 
him just as they do inthe sunshine. And when 
he comes into the room where people are ill, or 
out of sorts, or dull or moping, they brighten up 
in spite of themselves, just as they do when a 
sudden sunbeam pours in—only more so; for 
we often see people so ill they do not care 
whether the sun shines or not, or so cross that 
they do not even see whether the sun shines or 
not; but I have never yet seen anybody so cross 
or so ill that the voice and face of a cheery 
person would not make them brighten up a little. 

If there were only a sure and certain recipe 
for making a cheery person, how glad we would 
all be to try it! How thankful we would all be 
to do good like sunshine. To cheer everybody 
up, and help everybody along—to have every- 
body’s face brighten the minute we came in 
sight. Why, it seems to me that there cannot 
be in this life any pleasure half so great as this 
would be. If we looked at life only from a 
selfish point of view it would be worth while to 
be a cheery person, merely because it would 
be such a satisfaction to have everybody so glad 
to live with us, to see us, even to meet us in 
the street. 

People who have done things which have 
made them famous, such as winning great 
battles or filling high offices, often have what are 
called “ovations.” Hundreds of people get 
together and make a procession perhaps, or go 
into a great hall and make speeches, all toshow 
that they recognise what the great man has done. 
After he is dead they build a stone monument 
to him, perhaps, and celebrate his birthday fora 
few years. 

Men work very hard sometimes for a whole 
lifetime to earn a few things of this sort. But 
how much greater a thing it would be for a man 
to have every man, woman and child in his own 
town know and love his face because it was 
full of kindly good cheer! Sucha man has a 
perpetual “ ovation,” year in and year out, when- 
ever he walks in the street, whenever he enters 
a friend’s house. 

*T jist likes to let herin at the door,” said an 
Trish servant one day of a woman I know, whose 
face was always cheery and bright: “the face 
of her does one good, shure !”’ 





AT TUE DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 





Jonrs went to the deaf and dumb asylum the 
other day to inspect the institution. Upon enter- 
ing, he encountered a man, evidently an inmate, 
and he at once endeavoured to explain to the 
man, by making signs upon his fingers, that he 
wanted to look through the asylum. 

The man also began to make signs, which 
Jones could not comprehend. Then Jones made 
other and more elaborate motions, which set the 
man at work with great violence, and for the 
next ten minutes they stood in the hall gesticu- 
lating and twisting their fingers, without being 
able to comprehend what the other meant. 
Finally Jones became angry, and, in an outburst 
of wrath, he exclaimed: 

“Oh, get out, you idiot! 
ing with you.” 

Whereupon the man said, ‘That’s just what 
I was going to say to you.” 

“Oh, you can speak, can you? Then why 
don’t you do so, and not keep me standing 
motioning to you? I thought you were deaf 
and dumb. I came here to inspect the asylum, 
and [ took you for a patient. 

“ That’s what I came here for, and I thought 


I’m tired of bother- 


you were an attendant,” said the man. 
Here Jones and the man shook hands, and 
hunted vp a genuine attendant. 





FACETIZ, 


THE GENTLE SEX. 


Tue mistresses of the Moreton Hampstead 
Board Schools have threatened to resign unless 
allowed to inflict corporal punishment. The 
attempt to deprive them of this pleasure is one 
of the grossest attacks upon women’s rights yet 
made. Who, we should like to know, would care 
to be a schoolmistress, and suffer all sorts of 
torments and annoyances, if it were not for the 
pleasure to be derived from occasionally making 
one of their own sex suffer severely? Who 
indeed ! —Fun. 

NO WONDER. 


Tue latest curiosity in New York is said to be 
a cuttlefish preserved in spirits. That's not 
much. We have in our times seen many a man 
—and a human being is always more important 
than a mere fish, no matter how big it may be— 
yes, we have seen many a man completely “ dis- 
guised in drink,” and, what’s more, still alive 
and kicking. Particularly the latter.’ +o, if the 
New York “specimen” is supposed to be a 
specimen of a wonder, we may safely say once 
again, Wonders will never cease: —Fun. 


QUIS CUSTODIET ? 


A SxHerrietp paper says that “the jewels of 
the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk were sent 
down to Arundel by ordinary train. They were 
ina strong box, which was in charge of four 
detectives from Scotland Yard.” Our contem- 
porary makes no comment on the extraordinary 
fact that, despite all this, the jewels arrived at 
their destination in perfect safety. ©—Fun. 

PREDICTIONS FOR 1878. 
[By our own Ossian. } 


JanvaRy.—What do I twig ? 

I twig colds and coughs in the distance, and 
folks turning over new leaves. 

Which is premature. 

Seeing new leaves don’t appear till the spring, 
Ha, ha! there I had ye. 

In this month of hardships the poor will goto 
the parish for succour. 

But lo! they'll not get it. 

But Fun will be on the overseer’s track ; mind 
ye buy it. Ha, ha! 

Frprvuary.—What is this that cometh with 
nimble steps towards me? 

In the name of the prophet Bijingo ! ’tis she, 
the fair month of the lovers. 

I see the 14th, gay-apparelled, attended by 
Cupid, a boy who is 

No matter! Suffice it to say he wears 
nothing ! 

Look to your hearts, Oh ye readers! 
purchase Valentines ? 

The poet saith truly, “ Fools and their money 
part soon.” 

Be ye not fools! 

But forget not to note that the Valentine 
Number of Fun will this month bring gladness 
to millions. 

And the price is one penny! Ho, ho! 

—Fun Almanack 1378. 
A LINGERING DISORDER. 

A GENTLEMAN who was charged at Hammer- 
smith a short time back with being drunk and 
incapable was asked his name by the presiding 
magistrate. Prisoner said he didn’t know, or, 
at all events, he wasn’t sure. Sometimes he was 
called Baker, and sometimes Butcher. In either 
case it was, we suppose, meet to him; thonch his 
being well-bred may account for a preference 
for the former style and title in the minds of 





Why 





some others. But this was not all. Whenasked 
where he lived, prisoner “ smiled contemptuously } 
at the magistrate’s ignorance, and replied, ‘I | 
don’t live much—I linger.’” Considering the} 
connection of ideas, one who lingers—and there 
are many of them playing the same «ld zame— 





ean hardly feel much surprise when he finds 
himself first lingering, next lagging, and then : 
“lagged.” —Fun. ~ 


A arru who never had a “feller” vot up quite 
a sensation at the seaside, last week, by burning 





a cigar in her room over the gas just before a 
gossip whom she had invited to call came to see 
her. Of course, reasoning from cigar smoke, there 
was a man in the case,and the gossip made all 
she could out of it, to the fun of the girl who had 
no “ feller.” 


DECEMBER FASHIONS. 


Paerorts of drap moutonné are very comfort- 
able. If not large enough when made, add a 
wee drap more. 

Polonaises should be lined with red silk—they_ 
are then always reddy for use. 

Workhouse or “union” serge is adopted for 
morning costumes, and is very durable—in fact, 
union is strength, 

Skunk, ourson, and sealskins for cloaks are 
greatly admired for their beauty—though, of 
course, their beauty is only skin deep. 

Tulle is to he the material for Christmas. ball 
dresses, and will be found very economical. Even 
when worn out, it’s never tulle late to mend. 

—Funny Folks. 


4 “ROGUE IN GRAIN.” 


Tuz recent rains in India are not the unmixed 
benefaction we poor ignoramuses supposed. A 
paper of the North-west Provinces states that a 
native grain merchant, of Murree, who had 
hoarded up immense quantities of grain in hopes 
of getting fabulous rates owing to the continu- 
ance of the famine, committed suicide when the 
rains began, in despair at the immediate fallin 
prices. You see, the rapid change went 
“acainst the grain” with him, and his grains of 
India became, as it were, so many “grains of 
Paradise.” —Fun. 

IN THE STREET. 


Frest Mason (onstrike) : “Going to the pub ?” 

Seconp Mason (on strike): “’T ain’t no good, 

all the pubs is shut. The brewers’ men have 
struck.” 

F. M.: “What. Can’t we have no beer?” 

S. M.: “No. Ain’t it a hinfamy.” 

F. M.: “Dang ’em. If I was their master I'd 
see if they should strike, the blackguards. Oh, 
Lor’, Bill, I am just thusty, ain’t it awful !” 

8. M.: “ Ortn’t to be tolerated in a civerlised 
country. I shall choke with dry jolly soon. Blow 
the brewers’ men !” Fun. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 


Servant: “ Good morning, mum. Come after 
general servant’s place.” 


Lapy: “ You were to be here at eleven. You 
have kept me waiting two hours.” 
Servant: “Can’t help it, mum. Forgot to 


wind up my watch, and overslept myself this 
morning.” —Melbourne Punch. 


ON JOINT AUTHORITY. 
(Of Cabinet and Common Sense.) 


Tue only thing England has to do with the 
war—Help put a stop to it. —Punch. 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 


Tur Mayor of Cork was so highly delighted 
with the visit of the Duke of Connaught to his 
city, that he went off at once to the Bridewell 
and liberated all those who were incarcerated on 
charges of drunkenness. ‘There is an amount of 
Hibernianism in this not readily understood by 
those who have never visited the Green Isle. 
Even they, however, will not fail after a trifling 
consideration—or for a trifling consideration—to 
see once again an intimate connection between 
Cork and bottle. —Fun. 


TOO PUBLIC. 


Aman hid in a public doorway and jumped 
out and kissed his wife. 
She didn’t whoop and yell, as expected, but 
remarked : 
« Don’t be so bold, mister—folks around here 
know me.” 
“TWA PAILS OF WATER.” 


THERE is a humorous story told of a Scoteh 
elder, who, on account of his great height, was 
known as “ the lang elder.” 

Mr. is six feet five inches high, and blind 
of an eye; but for all that he married a very 
little wife, who had a very little sister—the two 
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littlest women in all the island of —-, Mr.——, 
the day he was kirket (the first appearance of a 
wedded -pair at church), being a gallant man, 
took the wife on one arm and the little sister on 
the other, and so escorted them both to the kirk. 
But the people of are a satirical generation, 
and said that “he looked like a man wi’ two 
pails of water.” 





CHANGEABLE. 


Onz of our young men when he married didn’t 
want to patronise the baker. He said bread 
tasted ever so much better made by her dear 


hands. 

This delighted her. 

But when she wanted ascuttie of coal, and he 
suggested that she get it, as the fire would feel 
so much better if the coal was brought by her 
dear hands, she was disgusted. Women are so 
changeable. 

HIS HALF. 


«Surg, and I’m heir to an immense estate 
under my father’s will. When he died he 
ordered my elder brother to divide the house 
wid me, and, by St. Patrick, he did it; for he 
tuck the inside himself, and gave me the 
outside.” 

WHAT HE TOOK IT FOR. 


A LAWYER built himself an office in the form 
of a hexagon, or six square. The novelty of the 
structure attracted the attention of some Irish- 
men who were passing by; they made a full 
stop, and viewed the building very critically. 

The lawyer, somewhat disgusted by their 
curiosity, lifted up the window, put out his 
head, and addressed them. 

“What do you stand here for, like a pack of 
blockheads, gazing at my office? Do you take 
it for a church ?” 

“Sure,” said one of them, “I was thinking 
so till I saw Satan poke his head out of the 
windy !” 

HIS CATCH. 

Hz was an enthusiastic fisherman. He had 
caught a half-dozen black bass about the size of 
sardines, and proudly placed the catch before a 
farmer for inspection. The granger turned the 
little fishes over with the handle of his knife, 
and, looking up in the face of the fisherman, 
remarked, in painfully measured syllables. 

“ Wouldn’t — you — have — been —about—as 
well — off — if — you — had — kept—your—bait 
—and — cooked — it ?” 


BEAT AT HIS OWN GAME. 


Tuey sat ona bench in the park, and his manly 
arm was around her yielding waist. Suddenly 
she twisted around and spoke: 

“Tt’s awful warm.” 

“ Fea 

Silence for three minutes. The young man 
ponders on the awful peril that encircles a man 
who comes from home with only fifteenpence 
and a sleeve-button in his pocket. 

“It’s the warmest weather I think I ever 
knew.” 

“ Ye—es, ’tis warm.” 

* My throat is dreadfully parched.” 

“That’s too bad. Would you like some 
water ?” 

“Oh, no; the water is terribly warm and 
brackish.” 

Young man grows desperate. 

« Wouldn’t you like a damp handkerchief tied 
around your throat ?” 

“No, I think I need something refreshing. 





STATISTICS. 





Acctrprents ny Lanp.—M. Gartiaux has pub- 
lished some curious statistics on the dangers of 
travelling by land. He says that in the old 
diligence days a man had one chance of being 
killed in 300,000 trips, and one chance of being 
injured in 30,000. On the .railway between 
1853 and 1855 there was one chance of being 
killed in 2,000,000 journeys, and one chance of 
being injured in 500,000. From 1855 to 1875 





one chance of being killed in 6,000,000 journeys, 
and one chance of being injured in 600,000. 
Now the chances of being killed are as one to 
45,000,000, and of being injured one to 1,000,000. 
Consequently a person travelling ten hours a 
day at the rate of forty miles an hour would in 
the first period have had a chance of escaping 
destruction during 321 years; during the second 
period during 1,014 years, and between 1872 
and 1875 during 7,439 years. 





CHRISTMAS DAY ON THE BORDER, 





THERE comes to my mind, as upon the 
wind 

The Christmas carols swell, 

A banquet grand in a mountain land, 
And the revels that there befell. 

In a canyon lone of the Yellow-stone, 
That was deep with the drifted snow, 

We drew together from far and wide— 

Scout, hunter, trapper and rover tried— 
On a Christmas long ago. 


Our rooftree good was a cabin rude, 
Our fire in pine-knot’s blaze, 
And our carol the shouts of the storm 
without, 
Through the canyon’s rock-ribbed 
maze. 
But the proudest guest would have 
gladly pressed 
To the feast that was spread for all, 
Where the smoking trophy of many a 


chase 
Reeked rich and red, and each guest 
in his place 
Was a king of the forest tall. 


Our rifles hung dark boughs among 
On the antler-girded wall ; 
We feasted and quaffed and revelled 
and laughed 
Till the shadows began to fall; 
When we heaped up higher the fading 
re, 
And with Indian maids arrayed 
For a backwoods dance of the olden 


time, 
While a grizzled scout, who had passed 
his prime, 
A rickety banjo played. 


In and out of the whirling route 

We sped with our dusky guests 
Till bat and bird in the rafters stirred 

And peeped from their holes and 

nests. 
Then we gathered once more by the 
hearthstone’s roar, 

When the crazy dance was done, 
And talked of the loved ones far away, 
Who were having their joyous Christ- 

mas Day 

Near the gates of the rising sun. 


A city bright now holds the site 
Of that cabin staunch and old, 
And but few remain of the stalwart 
train 
That were then so blithe and bold; 
But westward still, with a leap and a 
thrill, ' 
My heart is strongly borne, 
As I hear the sweet bells carol and 
chime 
Of the truth and trust of the olden time 
On this merry Christmas morn. 
N. D. U. 





GEMS. 





Wuen there is love in the heart, there are 
rainbows in the eyes, covering every black cloud 
with gorgeous hues. 

Ir you calla man ungrateful, you can impute 
to him no more detestable act. One ungrateful 


aid. The animal with long ears seldom leaves 
his trough without kicking. 

No man has aright to do as he pleases, except 
when he pleases to do right. 

GRAPPLE ever with opportunity. And, asyou 
don’t know when opportunity will come along, 
keep your grappling-irons always ready. 
REVENGE isa momentary triumph, of which 
the satisfaction dies at once, and is succeeded by 
remorse; whereas forgiveness, which is the 
noblest of all revenge, entails a perpetual 
pleasure. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Scattopep Eeas.—Mince any kind of cold 
meat, season with pepper and salt, adding a few 
breadcrumbs; cover the bottom of preserve 
saucers with it, putting in each-a small piece of 
butter ; break a fresh egg on top, set on a slide 
in a hot oven; when the egg begins to cook, 
sprinkle a little cracker rolled very fine on it, 
with a dust of salt and pepper; send it to table 
hot; breakfast or lunch. 

Meat Scatnops.—Take small scallop shells 
or small tin patty-pans and line them with 
mashed potato; mince any kind of cold meat, 
and mix with it a little bread crumb and minced 
boiled onion, seasoning to taste, and moistening 
with a little cold gravy; put alayerof this over 
the mashed potato in the shell, placing a layer 
of mashed potato on the top, smoothing nicely 
and pressing at the edges in scallops; lay a thin 
bit of butter in the centre, and brown in a hot 
oven. Allow one shell or pan to each person. 

Mepicarrp Icr.—It sometimes happens that 
topical treatment of the throat is required for 
young children. The little patient cannot gargle, 
and the brush or spray fills them with terror. 
It has been suggested to apply the remedy in 
the form of ice. Although the frozen pellets are 
not so tasteless as pure ice, the flavour is so 
much lessened by the low temperature, and pro- 
bably also through the parched tongue not ap- 
preciating anything disagreeable, that the 
children take them without complaint. The 
process of freezing the mixture is very simple. A 
large test-tube immersed in a mixture of pounded 
ice and salt is the only apparatus required, and 
in this the solution is easily frozen. When solid, 
a momentary dip of the tube in hot water 
enables one to turn out the cylinder of ice. Any 
one of the three following formule may be 
tried :—1. Sulphurous acid, half drachm ; water, 
seven and a half drachms—mix and freeze. 2. 
Chlorate of potash, 1 scruple; water, 1 ounce— 
dissolve and freeze. 3. Solution of chlorinated 
soda, half drachm; water, 1 ounce—mix and 
freeze. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Quzen Isapriua will remain in Paris during 
the winter months. 

Ir is proposed to improve Boulogne harbour 
at a cost of £680,000. 

Tue Marquis of Tholose-Reminges recently 
died in Paris, aged 88. He leaves a fortune of 
over 20,000,000fr. 

Ir is stated that the total amount of money 
contributed by Great Britain and the colonies 
for the relief of the distress in India is 
£700,000. 

Ir is stated that the cost of the suite of 
diamonds and rubies which the Duke of Nor- 
folk presented to his duchess was not less than 
£25,000. 

A nEw industry is said to be extending in 
Paris. It consists in the manufacture of a cloth? 
much lighter and warmer than wool, from the 
feathers of domestic and other birds. The 
material is waterproof, and takes dye readily. 

Tux Queen, it has been remarked, always gives 
a Cashmere shawl asa wedding present; but it 
may not be generally known that they come 
from the Maharajah of Cashmere, and are a part 
of the tribute he pays the Empress of India 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Cxrrroo can set donbt at rest ing his posed 
Chinese Bible by inquiring of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, een Victoria Street, E.C. We must 
confine our information to London, as there is no address 
in our correspondent’s letter. 

Pivmsaao.—Iron wire is in a certain sense soft, but it 
can be made softer by oo ey to sufficient heat. 
‘You cannot do better, we think, than to procure “ Plane 
Trigonometry,”’ by J. Hann, printer, price 1s., “‘ Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,”’ by the same author, ls. (together in 
one volume, at 2s.), or “‘ Algebra, Geometry, an _—s 
metry in Easy Mnemoni Lessons,” by the Rev. T. P. 
‘Kirkman, 1s. 6d.,and “ Mathematical Tables, Logarithms,” 
&c., &., by H. Law, C.E., 2s. 64. These inexpensive but 
valuable works forma portion of Weale’s Rudimentary 
Series, published by Crosby Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Sonsgam.—The mania which existed some years ago for 
collecting and preserving used postage stamps has so 
thoroughly died out that we ~ there are few people 
now who esteem them as valuable. 

Wip.—See above answer to ‘‘Sunbeam.”” Defaced post- 
age stamps wiil not procure the election of a candidate 
for any orphan asylum with which we are acquainted. 

Every-wEEK Supscriper.— We cannot conscientiously 
recommend any whisker-producer other than Dame 
Nature herself, who — arranges matters more 
suitably than impulsive youth is apt to acknowledge. 
The gentle stimulus of the razor might be employed 
occasionally with advantage, but it would perhaps be 
better after all for you to allow hirsute adornments to 
come or stay away as they list and devote your surplus 
energy to the cultivation of manliness in character rather 
than in personal appearance. 

W. BR. T.—In this country it is illegal to marry one’s 
deceased sister’s husband—offspring resulting from such 
a union is therefore illegitimate. 

A. M. K.—The tale has not been published in book form, 
but the weekly numbers containing it are in print and can 
be had on application. In an application for a barmaid’s 
situation good penmanship is not essential—indeed it has 
nothing to do with a candidate’s aptitude for the post; 
but, all other things being equal, it might turn the scale 
favourably. Your writing is quite good enough. 

A Constant ReapEer.—Any respectable jeweller would 
arrange your locket for you. The operation is too common 
to require special talent. 

Nett & u1sa.—In the specimens of handwriting 
submitted by ‘‘ Nell & Louisa’’ the only evidence of 
*‘ education” that we can discover is the endeavour to 
present the letters as ill-formed aspossible. ‘‘ To teach” 
is of course out of the question. 

SrarKLING SunreaMs.—-Yours is indeed a “* queer case,”” 
but you are troubling yourself about a very trifling mat- 
ter. A young man who has acted as you describe is not 
worth a thought. You may not be handsome, but you 
can be good, which is better. Some of the most loveable 
women are not pretty, and some of the prettiest are most 
unloveable. Some day mayhap you will meet with a 
sensible young bachelor whe believes in the saying that 
“* handsome is as handsome does.”’ 

Emir & Ray to be good writers must practice carefully 
from good copies. 

TELEGRAPHIST is either a careless reader or is unable 
to understand the qualification which the simple word 
“each” expresses in the notice he calls our attention 


0. 

J. A.—The consent of parents or guardians is absolutely 
necessary before a person under full age can contract a 
legal marriage. The difference between an ordinary and 
special licence is that with the former, costing about 
£2 10s., a couple can be married in the church belonging 
to the district in which one of the twain has resided for 
the immediately preceding three weeks, whereas with 
the latter, which is not readily attainable and is very ex- 
pensive, say £50, the ceremony can be performed without 
regard to those conditions. 

A Cautious One.—As the young man undertook a jour- 
ney of seven miles in order to be y to see you home it is 


fair to suppose that he was much interested in you and 
desired to enjoy your society, but it would not be wise on 
your part, under the peculitr cireumstances, to accept 
the offered invitations until each has become better ac- 
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W. N., twenty-one, curly hair, blue eyes, tall, would like 
to correspond with a young man with a view to matrimony. 
rg must be twenty-four, tall, dark, of a loving 

isposition. 

O. L. M., a seaman in the Royal Navy, medium height, 
dark, of a loving disposition, would like to correspond 
with a young lady. 

Hamevure, twenty-three, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about twenty with a view to 
matrimony. 

Voraaevr, twenty-six, dark, medium height, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
ney between twenty and twenty-three, fond of home, 

‘air. 

Captatn OF THE Heap, o seaman in the Royal Navy, 
good-looking, would like to correspond with a young lady 
about seventeen. 

Susrz W. and Jone N., two friends, would like to 
exchange carte-de-visite with two young gentlemen. 
Susie W. is a widow, twenty-eieht, dark, good-looking. 
Julie N. is twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, good-looking, 
domesticated, 

D.I1.E., twenty-five, mediam height, fair, and of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young lady. 
— be about twenty, brown hair and eyes, fair, good- 
ooking. J 

Janz and Heren, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen. Jane is eighteen, fair, of a lovin: 
disposition. Helen is seventeen, light hair, consi: 
good-looking. 

Jouw and CHakxer, two friends, would like to corre- 
e —_ two young ladies. John is tall, fair. Charley 
is dark. 

Joun R. and Frepericr F., two friends, wish to corre- 
spond with two young es. John B. is twenty-five, 
meeps hair, blue eyes. Frederick F. is nineteen, dark, 

ue eyes. ’ 

Veronica and Assurra, two friends, wish to enon 
with two young tlemen. Veronica is eighteen, hazel 
Se fair. Assunta is tall, dark, fond of home and 
¢ n. 

Emma, nineteen, medium height, fair, of a loving dis- 
sition, would like to correspond with a seaman in the 
oyal Navy. 


LIVING FOR LOVE. 


Two lovers sought a maiden fair, 
And each began to woo; 

Of equal station, equal wealth, 
Equal in person too. 

Where rivalry so equal strove 
What could the maiden do ? 


Each promised her eternal truth— 
For lovers all are true ; 

Each pictured worlds of happiness, 
And scenes of pleasure new ; 

Each was the truest and the best— 
What sould the maiden do? 


 T’ll die for you,” one lover said, 
** What further can I do?” 
* T’ll live for you,” the other said : 
That was a promise new. 
The maiden gently bowed her head, 
: What else could maiden do? 
*Tis not so hard in this hard world 
To die; then all is past. 
The love that’s bold enough to live— 
Thatis the love to last. 
* And you will live for me ?” she said ; 
“* Well, then, the die is cast.” 


Rorat Reermsa Line and Tor Gatrant Triprrna 
Line, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Royal Reefing Line is nineteen, light brown 
hair, medium height. Top Gallant Tripping Line is 
twenty, fair, blueeyes. Respondents must be dark, fond 
of home and children. 
Lizziz and NE.Lu1£ would like to correspond with two 
young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Lizzie is 
aie of a loving disposition. Nellie is fair, aud fond of 
ome. 
R. L. and S. L., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
R. L. is nineteen, medium height, brown bair, blue eyes. 
8. Ne twenty, tall, brown hair, dark. Both are domesti- 
cated. 
CuaktIF, 2 sailor in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
He is twenty-four, dark, fond of home and children. 
Must be about twenty-one, fond of home and music, 
thoroughly domesticated. 
S. T. and F. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. 8. T. is aineteen, tall, light hair, 
blue eyes. F. G. is twenty, tall, dark hair, good-looking, 
fond of home. 
Lower Dece Swerrrr, Fiyine Jin Truss, Fiasuine 
Lieut, Jack Dead Err, and Matin Topricut, five seamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with five 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Lower Deck 
Sweeper is tall, dark. Flying Jib Truss is good-looking, 
medium height. Flashing Light is twenty-six, tall, fair. 
Jack Dead Eye is twenty-one, dark hair, -tempered, 
of a loving disposition. Main Top Light is fair, light 
hair, blue eyes. 
Epear and Harry would like to correspond with two 
young ladies about eighteen. 
J. W. W., twenty-three, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. 
. and D. M., two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young women with a view to 
a G. M. is twenty-four, brown, hair, blue 
eyes, good-looking. D.M.is twenty-one, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, good-looking, of a loving. disposition. Re- 





quainted with the other, 





tempered, 
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Auice and Lrza would like to correspond with two 
young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Alice is 
nineteen, tall, auburn hair, hazeleyes. Leza is seventeen, 

dark, brown hair, grey eyes. Respondents must be 
abont nineteen. 

Emma and Lizzre would like to co md with two 
nm about thirty, good-looking, of loving disposi- 
ions. 


A. B. and B. 8., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. A.B. is twenty, tall, light brown 
hair and eyes, fair, fond of home. R. 8. is twenty-two, 
medium — dark brown hair and eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated. 

be int Limy, two Senta, —— ie to ome 
spon wo young gentlemen. y is twenty-two, 
medium height, Hignt brown hair, blue eyes. Lilian is 
pee as tall, light brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home 
and music. 


Commonicatroxs RECEIVED: 


LowEty Awntr is responded to by—Lonely Ted. 

Frank G. M. by—Kate N. 

J. E. W. by—E. 

G. H. H. by—Carrie, twenty-one, tall, dark, good-look- 
ing. blue eyes. 

ANIE by—E. F.E. . 

Emma by—The Dark One. 

T. P. 8S. by—Annie, twenty, tall, dark, brown eyes, and 
fond of music. 

H. G. T. by—Lizzie W. 

R. M. by—M. E., taonty. 

J. J. . C., seventeen, dark hair and eyes, good 


M. C. G. by—Lottie. 
W. C. by—Dark-Eyed Sallie, good-looking, anburn hair, 
aw 4 oF Maggie H., twenty-five, dark br 
BAN Wave by— ie H., twenty-five, dar! ‘own 
hair and eyes, ene height. ; 
Minnie by—Jack Lift. 
Erne. by—W. B. P, 
F. AL —Louise, fair, medium height, considered 
‘Tep by—Florence, fair, medium height, of a loving 
ion. 
. M. by—R. W. 
M. W. by—E. L. 
G. De V. by—Emma, twenty-one, medium height, dark 
om, hazel eyes, good-tempered, and of a loving disposi- 
ion. 
Jor by—Lizzie, twenty-two, of a loving disposition, and 
Rinne mim ¥ é 
L. L. W. by—Ray, eighteen. 
L. J. 8. by—Bessie, twenty-one, medium height, dark 
— blue eyes, good-tempered, and of a loving disposi- 
10n. 
Wir by—Hilda. 
C. W. by—Emily, twenty. 
Tim by—Jessie, twenty-one, dark. 
al by—Bertie, fair, fond of home, thoroughly domes- 


icated. 

Daisy by—Long Harry, tall, dark, black eyes, fond of 
ome. 

Lotriz by—George, nineteen, dark, and of medium 


—. 

atm by—Herbert, eighteen, fair, medium height, and 
good-looking. 

; JosErx by—Louisa, twenty-three, medium height, and 
oving. 

Potty by—The Shaughraun, good-looking, and fond of 
music and dancing. 

GrorGe by—Marie, nineteen, fond of home, medium 
height. 

Rose by—S: F. 

Harry by—N. K., twenty, tall, fair, dark hair and 


eyes. 
wn by—Alfred, twenty-three, light hair, brown eyes, 
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